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“PEASE” END SHAKE MILL 
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POWER ONLY. i 
The best Horse Power Mill made, being a governor of itself. Itis strong, durable and noiseless. ‘The pul- 
leys are placed on either side of mills, as may be desired. The Shake of the shoe is from front to back, instead of 
from side toside. It has a quick vibrating motion, the main fan shaft making about 450 revolutions per minute. 
The shoe is supported by steel springs, and vibrated by flexible shake rods with adjustable eccentrics, 
These Mills have twenty-five per cent. greater capacity than any other kind of equal sizes. 
They are especially adapted ‘or cleaning all kinds of grain. ‘ 
NOTE.—For the benefit of th: large number of our customers already u ing them, we would state that 
we have recen ly added some va uable improvements to these End-Shake Mills, and will’ be pleased to ass! 
them information as to what these consist of, upon age: Address the K. H. PEASE MFG. S 
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COMBINATION FLAX AND GRAIN CLEANER. 


This machine combines all the best features of the perfectly Dustless Sepa- 
vator (with the “End-Shake” motion of the Sieves) and the long Screen Reel. 

Aside from its being the finest flax cleaner ever yet put upon the market, this 
machine will do the most perfect work on all kinds of grain. Extra sieves for 
the separa or, only being necessary to have it do the work that it would require several 
machines of any other make to perform. 
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It is for use at Grain Elevators and Ware- 7 
houses, Breweries, Coal Mines, etc. 


It Saves Time, Money and Annoy- 
ance. Itisthe only Machine of the 
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inches inclusive, for all purposes. 
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WEST SUPERIOR ELEVATORS. 


We present in this issue an illustration of the Sawyer 
system of elevators at West Superior. This city which 
has attained to such wonderful proportions in the short 
space of four years, is the eastern terminus of the great 
system of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railroad. 


It was founded by the Land & River Improvement | 


Company, which has pursued a liberal policy in its de- 
velopment and the promotion of its best interests. This 
company has united with itself the Lake Superior Termi- 


many improvements to the transportation facilities, es 
pecially in the way of handling and trans- 
ferring freight. These facilities have greatly 
aided in building up the important elevator 
business of West Superior, which in a few 
years will perhaps become one of the largest 
in the United States. 

In 1886 the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Mani- 
toba Railway Company built at this point the 
Great Northern Elevator with a capacity of 
1,900,000 bushels of wheat. In the spring of 
1887 the Sawyer system of elevators was be- 
gun, and five months were occupied in their 
construction. The buildings have a total 
length of about 2,000 feet, and cost $2,000,000. . 
Their total capacity is 5,000,000 bushels. A . 
large proportion of the wheat in them is — 
owned by Chicago dealers, who can insure 
cheaper here than at home. The Omaha Rail- 
road Company are about to build docks at 
these elevators to cost $150,000, and the Mani- 
toba Company will build equally expensive 
ones at the Great Northern Elevator. 

The latter elevator is claimed to be the 
largest single elevator in America, probably in the world, 
and the Sawyer system of elevators the largest system in 
this country under one management. A vessel can be 
loaded with 40,000 bushels of wheat in about four hours’ 
time at either of these elevators, thus saving many hours 
of the time required at other places for the same 
work... 

It is estimated that there will be shipped through the 
West Superior elevators during 1888 more wheat than 
passes through Detroit ina year. Five railroads are kept 
busy in taking care of the grain business and other freight 
business of this city. The Manitoba owns a large elevator 
here, and is now building another and two large docks. 
The Northern Elevator Company is also building another 
elevator which will equal the present one in size. 

The immense iron interests of West Superior, its large 
grain trade, its unsurpassed location and facilities for 
commerce, all point to a brilliant future for this enter- 
prising Wisconsin town. 
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SOME INVENTIONS IN GRAIN 
_ HANDLING: 


It is to Joseph Dart of Buffalo that the world owes the 
invention of the modern grain elevator. It was in this 
city that the first practical success in handling, grain by 
machinery for commercial purposes was attained. Up 
to 1841 all grain was transferred from vessels to canal- 
boats and warehouses in sacks borne by men. Some of 
the old steel-engraved vignettes in the banking depart- 
ment at Albany illustrate this former method very clear. 


at a time, and the largest quantity that could be trans- 
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easy matter for the Buffalo elevators to transfer 4,000,000 
bushels a day. It is needless to expatiate on the impor- 
tance of this invention to American agriculture and com- 
merce. The evidences of it are before our eyes. Joseph 
Dart died in 1879, but his works live after him and will 


‘serve to perpetuate his memory for ages to come. 


In this connection it may be mentioned, too, that the 
floating elevator is the invention of another Buffalonian, 
A. R. Nims. Early in the sixties he was one day sitting 
on the pier fishing, when, casting his eyes along the shore 
where the huge elevators loomed up, he was struck with 
the idea that a more economical method of elevating 
grain from vessels might be devised. It occurred to him 
that a floating elevator might be constructed 
at far less cost, which would accomplish the 
same result in a more economical manner. He 
had never up to that time been inside an ele- 
vator, and he knew nothing of its machinery 
or gearing. He went home and during inter- 
vals of leisure made a model after his ideas. 
He thought, however, that it was hardly prac- 
ticable, and let it lie in his shop until one day 
a friend came in and picked it up. Mr. 
Nims explained it, and his friend was so 
struck with its ingenuity and value that he 
helped the inventor get it patented, and, taking 
a financial interest in it, brought it into notice 
and favor. In New York floating elevators 
are now as indispensable as those ashore, and 
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Mr. Nims, who also invented the wrought-iron 


THE SAWYER SYSTEM OF ELEVATORS AT WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 


ferred in a day was 1,800 or 2,000 bushels, and that only 
when the weather was fair. The harbor was often 
crowded with vessels waiting for a change of weather. 
Ther eceipts of grain at that time were about 2,000,000 
bushels a year, about a fiftieth of what is received nowa- 
days at this port, and therefore the need of greater facili- 
ties was not so urgent. But in the year 1841 Mr. Dart 
determined fo try steam power in the transmission of 
grain, and proceeded in the autumn of 1842 to build on 
Buffalo Creek, at the junction of the Evans Ship Canal, 
on the site of the present Bennett elevator. This was the 
first steam transfer and storage elevator in the world. 
The experiment from the first working was a decided and 
acknowledged success. By this elevator from 1,800 to 
2,000 bushels an hour was transferred, and by the same 
elevator, a few years later, after the introduction of im- 
provements, 6,000 to 7,000 bushels an hour, weighing it 
correctly. And while in 1841 it was possible to transfer 
at most only 2,000 bushels of grain a day, it is now an 


elevator leg, deserves a page in America’s 
biographical encyclopedia of inventors. 

Nor in this connection should it be forgotten 
that three citizens of credit and renown in- 
vented the steam grain shovel. Their names 
were Wilson, Spendelow and Watson. Their 
device was patented in 1864. For shoveling by men 
it substituted huge shovels worked by pulleys, 
scooping up, several bushels at once. It met with such 
opposition from the grain shovelers that none of the ele- 
vators would use it, and the invention lay dormant for 
twelve years. It was then tried by the proprietor of the 
Niagara elevator, and after awhile it was introduced into 
the rest. Shoveling by hand 4,000 bushels an hour was a 
large average. With the steam shovel 8,000 to 10,000 
bushels could be handled in the same time, and with two 
elevator legs at work, twice that quantity. The steam 
grain shovel has become an indispensable factor in the 
unloading of vessels.—Bujfalo Courier. 


- The average yield of wheat in Minnesota last year was 
11.6 per acre, and in Dakota 14.3. Some pieces in Dakota 
exceeded 40 bushels. Careful cultivation in the old world 
produces much lar_er averages. {t is stated that in Rou- 
mania the average last year was 28 bushels. 
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THE LATE A. P. DICKEY. 


We take pleasure in presenting to our readers an excel- 
lent portrait of the late A. P. Dickey, together with a 
representation of the shops of the company of which he 
was the founder. The A. P. Dickey Manufacturing 
Company was first established at Chicago in 1839, but 
the place at that time not being considered healthy, the 
shops were removed to Racine, Wis., where the business 
has steadily grown and it productions acquired a wide- 
spread reputation. Among the many valuable machines 
made by them, grain men are specially interested in the 
Dustless Grain Separators. 


BUILDING OF ELEVATORS. 


SECOND PAPER. 


BY R. JAMES ABERNATHEY. 


Continuing the description of the little elevator we had 
in hand last month, we will now try to provide for the 
driveway and methods of getting the grain into 
it. The height of the driveway will depend up- 
on the depth of foundation and elevator pit, 
which in turn depend upon the lay of the ground 
and its condition. If the water comes to or near 
the surface, there can be but a very shallow gen- 
eral basement. If not troubled with water at all, 
the basement or pit can be sunk to any desired 
depth in such a manner as will probably be here- 
after described. 

Assuming that the basement and pit can be 
sunk to the depth stated in the last paper, we will 
make the ficor of the driveway eight feet above 
grade or track level. That is not very high when 
allowing the surface of the ground to correspond 
with the face of the track, and when standing 
above the track, as is often the case even in level 
localities, it makes the driveway very easy of 
approach. But in any event we need about the 
space that such a height of driveway would give 
us between it and bottom of elevator pit, and 
must have it if at all practicable to get. We 
need it fordump room. The width of driveway 
should be at least ten feet in the clear, that is, 
between the walls of the main building and side 
posts of driveway. 

A light wall, running say a foot above ground, 
can be built along the outerside of the driveway 
on which the posts for the latter can rest, or 
small piers can be built for each post. The top 
of the posts should be about eleven feet above 
the ficor. One foot below the surface of the 
floor cross ties 8x10 should be framed into the 
posts «nd in a like manner, or in some other way 
securely fastened to the side of building, thus 
tying the two together. On the ties lay 2x10 
joists, and floor over with two-inch plank of 
any convenient width. Two-inch plank are nec- 
essary on account of the rapid wear due to 
the tramping of horses and roll of wagon wheels under 
heavy loads of grain. The flooring need not be dressed, 
as in a rough state it answers just as well, if not better. 
The posts should be 8x8, and there should be four of 
them for the sized house we are now describing. 

Beneath the floor of the driveway must be constructed 
the dump hopper for receiving the grain from wagons 
and delivering it to the elevator. About 2x6 scantling 
can be used for sustaining the lining or flooring of the 
hopper. Commencing at the boot of the elevator, these 
scantlings must be radiated in such a manner as will sup- 
port the flooring and its load of grain. It is scarcely 
possible to detail the exact method of doing it with a pen 
sketch, but to those familiar with such work the method 
will suggest itself. The grain must all be gathered at 
one point so as to empty into the boot of the elevator. 
The pitch of the bottom of the hopper should be about 
45 degrees, so as to allow the corners to run freely and 
clear themselves of grain. 

For sustaining the outer ends of the scantlings, or hop- 
per joists, ties should be framed into the posts at what- 
ever point is required to give the proper pitch. A suit- 
able support should be supplied at the elevator boot to 
sustain that part of the hoppering independent of the 
boot itself, which should bear no part of the weight and 
be connected only by a short spout. A partition in the 
center should divide the hopper into two parts, so that 
any two kinds of grain may be unloaded at the same 


time. In that way if two farmers came in, one loaded 
with wheat and the other corn, for instance, both can be 
promptly unloaded in succession the same as if both were 
loaded with the same kind of grain. To do that a dump 
must be provided and placed about centrally in the floor 
of driveway. To learn how to do that, the builders of 
the elevator had better apply to some of the alleged 
owners of dump patents for dump irons and instructions, 
otherwise they are liable to be bothered with claim agents 
demanding royalty, which is figured at about the same 
price that the irons and royalty both cost if regularly 
bought in the first place. 

However the dump may be obtained, locate it so that 
the wagon can be emptied into either one of the two hop- 
pers. Have the trap door directly over the partition wall 
ofthe double hopper. That part of the partition imme- 
diately under the trap must have a flap-valve Linged be- 
low that can be thrown either way, thus closing one side 
of dump hopper and opening the other at will. Then if 
the first team on the scale is loaded with wheat, it can go 
forward and be unloaded into the wheat side of the hop- 


THE LATE A, P. DICKEY. 


per. The next, if loaded with corn, can quickly follow 
and be unloaded into the other side of the hopper by 
simply throwing the valve. 

If more than two kinds of grain are being delivered at 


the same time, delays in unloading will be unavoidable,” 


as in so small a house no more dump room can be pro- 
vided than we have allowed. The third kind of grain 
will have to wait until one of the dump hoppers can be 
emptied by elevating and putting the grain in the build- 
ing before it can be unloaded. It will, of course, be 
understood that the elevator must be kept running all the 
time, first drawing from one side of the dump and then 
the other, in order to keep the grain out of the way, as 
we are only providing one stand of elevators to do that 
work in this house. 

A very cheap method of adding to the storage capacity 
of the building, and also a convenient way of taking 
care of certain kinds of grain, is to put a crib-like attach- 
ment on the outside of the driveway and running the full 
length of it. It may be made, say, ten feet wide, wider 
if desired, and have the bottom just low enough to shovel 
the grain into the dump hopper below the driveway floor. 
Into that attachment the grain would have to be emptied 
directly from the sacks in wagon while standing on the 
dump floor, or with a scoop, as the case might be. It is 
not quite so convenient nor so easy as to dump it, which 
cannot be done, but it is a very handy attachment to have, 
and costs but comparatively little in addition to provide 
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for it. As in this case it would be for loose grain only, it 
would have to be floored and sided with matched lumber 
and made tight. There would be no objection to using 
the same attachment for ear corn in a corn-handling 
house, and in fact it would be quite proper to do so on 
occasions when for any reason the house could not run. 
The dumps could be first filled, and then the farmer re- 
quired to shovel the corn into the attachment, from which 
it could be rolled and shoveled into the dump hopper 
when ready to shell. 

While speaking of convenience in handling ear corn, it 
may as weil be added that a regular crib of any desired 
length and width cin be run out at right angles with tbe 
driveway, and having a drag belt or conveyor running 
through the center of it lengthways, which will carry 
and deliver the corn to the sheller when ready to shel). 
In every important corn-handling section of country 
more or less corn is cribbed by elevator men every year, 
all of which has to be rehandled when the shelling season 
comes by unloading it out of cribs into wagons and then 
hauling to the house to be dumped into sheller in the 
ordinary way. The proposed crib attachment 
to the house does away with that extra work to 
the extent of its capacity for holding corn. It is 
true a portion of the corn lying nearest the 
bottom of the crib will have to be shoveled into 
the conveyor, but that requires but little extra 
work compared with the other. We will prob- 
ably have something more to say at some future 
time about this crib attachment and the manner 
of constructing and operating it. ; 

It is not necessary to enter into an elaborate de- 
scription of the approaches to the driveway and 
dump hopper. - They are bridge-like structures, 
and can be put up very rough, though strong. 
The up or entering approach should have as 
gentle a slope or incline as the room will permit, 
while the down end of it may be quite steep. 
That matter should be kept in view when first 
locating the house on the lot, if it be small. If 
there is plenty of ground it will not matter so 
much. On a small lot set the building well over 
to the driving-off side, and then circle the driving- 
off approaches around toward the office and scales, 
which should be located near the foot of the 
driving-in approach. 

So far we have provided in the internal con 
struction of our house for handling small or 
loose grain only, and will now proceed to suggest 
the changes necessary for handling ear corn. 
The difference is not great nor the changes many, 
but they are important. The pit in the basement 
must be enlarged and deepened. Instead of being 
eight feet square, it must now be ten feet in the 
clear and run two feet nearer thedump. We 
will also be obliged to make it at least eight feet 
deep, instead of only four feet deep, as described 
in our last. If troubled with surface or spring 
water, it will be much better to wall it with byick 
and the best of cement, making a thoroughly strong 
and water-tight job. The bottom should be covered with 
heavy plank before any walls are laid. Build the side 


walls on the plank and cover the plank with a heavy - 


layer of water-tight concrete. It would not be safe to 
brick and cement the bottom without first laying the 
plank, as the water pressure would probably bulge it up 
and break through, and with the plank brick are not 
needed, as good concrete will answer all purposes. 

It is necessary to have the increased size of pit, because 
the corn sheller will have to sit down in it, and also the 
increased depth, because the sheller stands between the 
lower point of dump hopper and the boot of the elevator, 
taking that niuch off of the fall as we before had it. 
Hence, in order to retain the depth and pitch of the 
dump hopper, we must sink the pit deeper, or go higher 
with the driveway, and that should be avoided if possi- 
ble. If, however, it be deemed impracticable to sink the 
pit so deep, then the driveway must be raised higher, the 
guide being to have twenty feet between the bottom of 
the pit and surface of driveway floor. A little less than 
that can be made to answer, but we want that if obtain- 
able. The cupola must not be less than twelve feet wide 
in the clear, as we must have the corn cleaner up there, 
and need room to get around and have everything conven- . 
ient. : 

With these changes the house may be considered ready 
for the machinery, which we will proceed in detail to put 


: 


in in our next paper. } 
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TRADE IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 10. 

As the season advances there are evidences of more und 
more life among the elevator men of this city. All the 
elevators are putting on either additions or making liberal 
repairs, which some of them stood sadly in need of. It 
now comes to the surface that elevator ‘‘A,” which it was 
thought had been closed for all time, will be brought out 
of its obscurity and take a leading part in handling the 
grain which will come to this mart the coming summer 
and fall. The fact is that with anything like a 
fair crop the elevator capacity of the city will be taxed to 
the utmost, that isif rustlers from otber cities do not turn 
away from here the grain which naturally should find its 
market here. I notice that the larger elevator men here 
propose to take time by the forelock and are even now 
sending out their envoys contracting for future deliveries, 
It appears to be the policy of some of the more enterpris- 
ing of the. elevator fraternity to look to new fields for 
their market of grain. Heretofore a good deal—in fact 
the greater portion of it has been taken out of the ele- 
vators of Kansas City and sent straight to Chicago and 
other leading grain centers. It is now proposed to seek a 


is consummated the better it will be for this year’s trade. 
One cares not how excellent the service given by local 
elevators may be, they look more to the kind of inspection 
that is given. The confidence of the countryman should 
be gotten so that he will feel that not only will he be 
treated as well here as at other points, but in some cases 
he is liable to be given a more generous policy. 

For three years past the grain business of Kansas City 
has beeh retrograding. The first two years it was said 
that this was occasioned by the short crops raised here- 
abouts. Some of the parties most interested in the move- 
ment straightway went to work and compiled figures 
showing that even in proportion to the lessened crops 
Kansas City was not getting nearly what she was entitled 
to. The next party attacked was the miller—the Kansas 
City miller. It was said that he refused to buy very 
much of his grain here but preferred to go North for 
what he used. The local miller on his part said that he 
would be most happy to buy of local hands, but that after 
repeated trials he had come to the conclusion that he 
could not get the kind of grain that would enable him to 
turn out the best flour. He very decidedly declared that 
he did not propose to lose what little trade he had by 


sticking to local grain men from a purely local love for : 


lic. Besides this the mills should have more capacity— 
equal to the greatest demand which may be thrown upon 
them at any time. Itis claimed that there are a couple 
of 400 barrel mills in the city. This is exceedingly doubt- 
ful. Itis doubtful if any mill in the city could turn out 
400 barrels of flour per day without straining the ma- 
chinery and the employers greatly. If some great im- 
provement is not made in this direction before another 
year shall have passed away, the chances are that some 
Northern miller will come to the front and establish a 
plant here, commensurate with the demand that can be 
built up for flour. 

The Board of, Trade building is fast nearing completion 
and it isan ornament tothe city and a monument to the 
push and energy of those who took the initiative in its 
construction. Already some of the offices are occupied, 
and before thes ummer is over it is thought that the last 
finishing stroke to the work will have been applied. It 
is situated most centrally, cable lines from every portion 
of the city being within a stone’s throw of it. So far as 
fire is concerned, it is built in the most approved style of 
the art. The architect declares that a party may make 
ever so intense a fire in any one portion and it will not 
spread to the rest of the edifice. Asan investment for 

the stockholders of the 


and the East direct, by way 


Board of Trade it will 


of Savannah. The only 


prove a good one—much 


trouble now had isto get 


better than grain has proven 


the railroads which run 


through the country to that 


the last three years. 
There are about half the 


point to make such conces- 


number of grain dealers in 


sions in rates that grain 


men will find it to their 
advantage to ship such long 
distances. : 

Talking with one of the 
most prominent of these 
men a few days ago, he de- 
clared that he believed the 
railroads leading to the 
South would do all they 
could to father the move- 
ment. Heretofore the 
Northern roads have almost 
entirely monopolized this 
trade, and it was thought 
that rates to Savannah and 
from thence by sea to New 
York or foreign ports could 
be made so that grain 
would turn that way to the 
satisfaction of all parties 
directly concerned. It 
seems that the Southern 
roads are bringing a good 
deal of lumber and cotfon 
from the South and are 
obliged in many cases to send their cars back empty. Of 
course this entails a loss. The idea is to so modify ship- 
ments from Kansas City to the South that they will 
equalize as nearly as possible those tothe North. It is 
only when this is consummated that railroads can hope to 
pay the best dividends. 

All sorts of promises are being made about the inspec- 
tion of grain at this city. It will be remembered that 
the countryman has complained that the system of in- 
spection in Kansas City did not allow him the fullest 
prices for his grain consigned here—that it was detri- 
mental to his interests to ship here. Rather than do so 
he would very often puthis grain directly upon the 
Chicago or St. Louis market, where he thought he could 
do better. Whether he did do better or not may always 
be a mooted question, but the fact that they continued to 
ignore Kansas City naturally hada disastrous effect on 
local grain trade. Now it is proposed to take the inspec- 
tion as much as possible out of the hands of the elevator 
men and have only the very best disinterested talent obtain- 
able. This is certainly the only method which can be carried 
out with success. It is now proposed to employ a chief 
inspector at a liberal salary who shall have as many 
assistants as necessary to promptly do the work necessary. 
This chief shall have the whole system resting on his 
shoulders subject to the supervision of a board of direct- 
ors, a majority of whom shall not be elevator men. To 
be sure we have a chief inspector now and he does very 
well, but until it is well known throughout the country 
that he is not working under the supervision of elevator 
men he will find that shipments are not nearly as much 
as they should be from the country. The sooner this plan 


the city following the busi- 


ness aS was the case a 


couple of years since. How- 


ever, the old members of 


houses long since d&solved 


are waiting about until the 
tise of trade shall come 
and then they propose to 
again tackle the Board. 
The latest reports from all 
sections of Kansas and 
Southern Nebraska and 
Iowa are very promising. 
Timely rains have played 
havoc with chinch bugs 


él 
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and the corn is looking 


finely. There is plenty of 


water in the ground to car- 


SHOPS OF THE A. P, DICKEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY AT RACINE, WIS, 


ry it far taward perfection. 
Of course at this time it is 
impossible to say what the 
outcome in the latter cereal 
may be, but so far as wheat 
is concerned there is very 
little doubt expressed. 

At present there are 44,- 


trade. Finally it was declared that this discrepancy in | 795 bushels of wheat in the elevators, 55,074 bushels of 


inspection of grain was purely a myth—that the system 
here was-just as straight and more so than in other por- 
tions of the country. However, the declaration of this 
point did not seem to restore the confidence of the country 
grain dealer, and still he sent his shipments right through 
Kansas City to points east and northeast of here. 

After all this hedging and recrimination, with nothing 
accomplished for the good of the city, the elevator men 
have come to their senses apparently and propose to begin 
at the bottom as above hinted at and work up the trade as 
it should be worked. It will take years to doit, but there is 
no reason why the attempt should not be effectual. Every- 
thing is in favor of Kansas City as a central distributing 
point for wheat and corn. The demand for flour was never 
greater in tributary sections and it is constantly on the 
increase. When it is considered that almost one-half of 
the flour sold here comes from the North, from wheat 
probably shipped from Kansas, it will be more readily 
understood that the millers and grain men have a good 
deal in common in the working out of their own salva- 
tion. The mills are not what they should be in a city of 
this size. While we have good and well-equipped mills, 
so far as the machinery is concerned, they are, with few 


‘exceptions, not run of the push and business order. They 


are trying to run too much on special brands, for which 
they think they can create a demand ata price which will 
pay them more than if they push out the purely mer- 
chantabte, good-for-all article, which may in the end have 
a world-wide reputation. Let more flour be sold on the 
credit of the mill turning out, rather than on some fancy 
name which for the moment strikes the fancy of the pub- 


corn, 28,964 bushels of oats and no rye or barley. It 
will thus be seen that these edifices are about as near 
empty as they ever get, and it is a gocd time to bring on 
the new system of inspection. The grain trade the past 
month has been unusually dull, and there are not much 
better prospects for the coming one. 


The Iowa farmer objects to giving his note and haying 
it discounted for cash. The latest sharper says, ‘‘Oh, 
we'll keep the note,” and he writes across the note, ‘‘Not 
transferable.” In a short time it is found in the hands 
of a third party with an ‘‘e” added to the ‘‘not,” which 
makes it read, ‘‘Note transferable.”—Gzlman Dispatch. 

The American Hzporter says: ‘“The main reasons for 
the present dullness in the export of American wheat are 
the enormous shipments of flour made from here during 


the past winter, the unexampled Russian crop, which is” 


sold chiefly for spring shipment, and the fact that the 
Australian crop is unusually large this year, and begins 
to reach England in May or June. These large Russian 
crops are interfering also with our exports to the Conti- 
nent of Europe. For example, some ports of France, 
notably Bordeaux, which never used Russian wheat be- 
fore, are taking it this year, so that in spite of the lowest 
possible ocean freights we are, temporarily at least, prac- 
tically shut out of the Europeam markets. For the last 
month three-fourths of the export business has been to 
Portugal. It was reported that higher duties were to be 
imposed upon wheat entering the ports ef that country 
after the middle of this month, and that report tended 
naturally to a good export business.” 
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NEW DRIVING AND SWITCHING 
GEAR FOR ELEVATOR HEADS. 


The accompanying illustration shows a new method of 
driving the heads of elevators and spouting into twin 
hoppers, by means of the Metcalf Switch Valve. 

On the line shafting is placed a pinion onto which is 
keyed a friction clutch. This pinion runs the large wheel 
which gives the proper speed to the head pulley. A rope 
attached to the clutch handle extends to the floor below, 
so that the workman on that floor can start and stop the 
elevator at will by means of this rope. By means of the 
switch valve, the exact amount of grain desired cau be 
put into either hopper, and is entirely under the control 
of the weigh-man. This method of driving and the Met- 
calf Switch Valve have been introduced in a number of 
elevators, notably in some of the Jately-built transfer 
houses in Chicago. We are indebted for our illustration 
to the WEBSTER & Comstock Mrc. Company, whv make 
the Switch Valve, and who are introducing the method 
of driving elevator heads described above. 


portant class is treated of separately and at considerable 
length. The summaries are as follows: 

Though the production of corn in 1887 was 200,000,000 
bushels less than in 1886, the valuation was $35,000,000 
more, the average price being 44 4 cents per bushel, as 
against 36.6 cents in 1886. The valuation was the high- 
est since 1883, though below the average of the last eight 
years. The severity of the drought in the West was equal 
to that of 1881, when the crop was 1,194,916,000 bushels, 
and the yield 18.6 bushels per acre. The state of Kansas 
so suffered by the drought that her yield of corn was but 

| 12 bushels per acre, and her production was 30,000,000 
bushels less than in 1886, being 76,547,000 bushels. TIlli- 
nois’ production was 68,800,000 bushels less than in 1886, 
upon a breadth of 7,347,915 acres. Iowa produced more 
corn than did any other state, yielding 183,502,000 bush- 
els. Illinois came next, then Missouri and Nebraska, 


these states producing 635,228,000 bushels. 
The valuation of the wheat crop was $310,612,960, 
which is $3,613,000 less than the value of the crop of 


valued at $206,222,057, as against 2,058,037,444 pounds, 
and $205,085,642 in 1886. 

The exports of wheat aggregated 101,971,949 bushels 
valued at $90,716,481, which exceed the corresponding 
statement of the previous year by 44,212,740 bushels and 
$40,453,766, and also are in excess of such exports for the 
year 1€85. The average cxport price for the year is89 
cents per bushel, as against 87 cents for the previous year. 

The quantity of corn exported was 40,307,252 bushels, 
ata valuation of $19,347,361, which is a very material 
reduction from the quantity and valuation of this cereal 
exported during the preceding year, the decrease in quan- 
tity being 23,348,181 bushels, and in valve $12,383,561. 

The export of breadstuffs the past fiscal year was greater 
in value than during any year since 1883. ; 

The total local receipts of grain for the year aggregated 
132,506,776 bushels, as against 133,306,752 bushels ‘for 
1886; and reducing flour to wheat, 163 437,724 bushels, 
as compared with 151,437,724 bushels, showing a decrease 
of 799,976 bushels in the receipts of grain and an increase 
in the receipts of flour of 2,734,379 barrels, or 


CHICAGO’S GRAIN TRADE. 


The Thirtieth Annual Report of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade has been published by 
the able secretary of that body, Mr. Geo. F. 
Stone. It makes a bulky volume, of over 
400 pages, and is replete with valuable facts, 
figures and data respecting the trade and coni- 
merce of the Garden City. From its interest- 
ing pages we make a few extracts. 

An incident (related in Gov. Bross’ ‘“‘History 
of Chicago’’) which occurred on the 6th day of 
November, 1834, now seems most improbable. 


a net increase in the receipts of grain and flour 


On that date, which is within the lifetime of 


many now engaged in active business, a large 
black bear and forty wolves were killed in a 
strip of timber near the corner of Market and 
Jackson streets, in close proximity to the pres- 
ent site of the Board of Trade, in the vicinity 
of which are some of the finest and most cost 
ly of our business blocks,-and where Jand is 
worth from $2,000 to $3,000 per front foot. 
The population of Chicago in 1840 was 
4,853; in 1855, 60,726; to-day it is about 800,- 


reduced to wheat of 11,504,729 bushels. The 
total receipts of grain and flour reduced to 
wheat for 1887 amounted to over 114,000,000 
bushels more than were received in any other 
Western market. 

The volume of trade in live stock for the 
year was very extensive. The receipts of cat- 
tle were 2,382,008, against 1,963,900 in 1886; 
shipments, 791,483, against 704,675 in 1886. 
Of calves, the receipts were 65,859, against 
51,290 in 1886; shipments, 15,965, against 18,- 


567 in 1886. Of sheep, the receipts were 
1,360,862, against 1 008,790 in 1886; shipments, 
445,(94, against 266,912 in 1886. Of horses, 
the receipts were 46,404, against 27,599 in 


1886; shipments, 46,155, against 26,388 in 


1886. The receipts of cattle, hogs, sheep, 


calves and horses aggregated 9,325,985, at a 


valuation of $176,644 597, as against 9,770,340 


received during the year 1886, valued at 


$166,741,754. The shipments of cattle, hogs, 


sheep, calves and hors's amounted to 3,110,- 


689, as against 3,107,416 in 1886. 


The largest number of cattle received dur- 


000. Its total valuation (for purposes of taxa- 
tion) in 1857 was $36,335,281, and in 1887, 
$161, 204,535. 

In 1854 the receipts of flour and grain 


ing any week was for the week ending Noy. 


26, 1887, and was 62,493. The largest number 


received in any month was for the month of 


amounted to 15,725,135 bushels; in 1857, 21,- 
659,109 bushels, end in 1€87, 168,437,724 bush 


COb, 
els. 

The total shipments of flour and grain in 
1857 were 18,000,000 bushels; in 1887, 151,- 
658,224 bushels. 

The receipts of corn for 1857 were 7,409,130 bushels; in 
1887, 50,467,814 bushels. 

The total number of hogs, alive and dressed, received 
for the year 1856-7 was 220,702; in 1887 we received 
5,470,852 live hogs; in the month of November last, 735,- 
208; in a single week in 1884 the number received was 
300,488. 

The receipts of lumber in 1857 were 459,639,189 feet; 
in 1887, 1,880, 168,000 feet. 

The total tonnage of vessels which arrived in the dis- 
trict of Chicago in 1857 was 1,753,418; in 1887, 4,421,500. 

Multiplication of such contrasts would be bewildering; 
but an examination of the tables of figures presented in 
this report must be profoundly impressive. It is not Chi- 
cago separatively and independently; it is the West, with 
its thriving people, past and present, of which she is the 
servant and representative, that has wrought out, under 
God, the magnificent array of results which the volume 
contains. Therein we deal in mathematical statements, 
and arrange, by years and epochs, statistical aggregations 
as mile-posts and guide-boards, pointing to the beginning 
of the wonderful way. We should not fail, in such a 
history, to way a tribute, if never so briefly, to the men 
who, by their enterprise, courage, sagacity, and indomi- 
table will, by their virtue, love of learning- and Christian- 
ity, have made these results possible, and have built up 
this Western civilization, with its commerce, its schools, 
its churches, its charities, and its countless forms of cul- 
tivation, mercantile, religious and literary, 

The crop statistics and statements of receipts and ship- 
ments of grain, produce and provisions are not, strictly 
speaking, fresh news, but they are sufficiently interesting 
to bear casual mention in this connection. Each im- 


NEW DRIVING AND SWITCHING GEAR FOR ELEVATOR HEADS. 


1886. The average price and yield, viz, 68.1 cents and 
12.1 bushels, respectively, do not vary materially from 
the corresponding figures for 1886. The farm price for 
1887 was lower than’for any year, excepting for 1885. 
The average crop for the last eight years is 448;815,699 
bushels, with an average valuation of $373,794,41¢. The 
average crop for the preceding ten years was 312,152,728 
bushels, upon an average area of 25,187,414 acres, at an 
average yield of 12.4 bushels per acre. 

Of oats 659,618,000 bushels were produced in 1887 on 
25,920,906 acres, at a valuation of $200,699,790, showing 
an increase in bushels of over 35,000,000, and in value of 
$14,562,000. This crop seems to find a market equal to 
its volume, and is readily appropriated by the home de- 
mand. 

The products of agriculture in 1887 constituted 74.41 
per cent. of the entire exports of domestic merchandise, 
and amounted to $523,073,798. The value of our exports 
of breadstuffs, cotton, and goods of cotton manufacture 
for the year, exceeded the value of the same articles ex_ 
ported in 1886 by $42,027,927, the increase being largely 
in wheat and wheat flour. The value of our exports to 
the continent of Eurepe for the year amounted to $567,- 
952,021, which is $34,337,626 more than the correspond- 
ing amount for 1886. The growth of our commerce may 
be perceived by the statement that in 1860 our exports to 
the United Kingdom amounted to $166,000,000 in value, 
and during the last fiscal year to $363,000,000. Our total 
exports in 1860 represented a valuation of $333,576,057; 
in 1887 of $716,183,211. The value of our imports of 
merchandise has increased from $353,616,119 in 1860 to 
$692,319,768 in 1887. 

The most valuable of our articles of export is cotton, of 
which we sent abroad in 1887 2,169,457,330 pounds, 


August, 1887, and was 250,725. 

Under the heading ‘‘The Lake and Qulf 
Waterways,” there is a chapter which con- 
cludes with this forcible utterance: 

The time has arrived when it is apparent 
that the waterway from Lake Michigan tothe | 
Mississippi should have a depth of 22 feet and a width of 
160 feet, with such slope as to secure a discharge of 600,- 
000 cubic feet per minute, and a velocity of two miles per 
hour.- This great work should not be complicated or de- 
nationalized by any local features whatever. It is either 
national or sectional; if the former, it should be wholly 
constructed by the government; if the latter, the govern- 
ment should not be identified with any part of it. 


A teacher had a small class in easy physiology. They 
had several lessons on the ear, and had been thoroughly 
drilled on the names and uses of all its parts so that when 
some visitors dropped in the teacher was glad it happened 
to be the hour for this class to recite. After asking sev- 
eral questions and receiving prompt and correct answers, 
she said: ‘‘What is the name of the canal in the ear?” 
The child hesitated a moment, and then spoke up loud 


in and plain: “The Erie Canal.” : 


The Department of Agriculture recommends as remedy 
for chinch bugs: First, clean cultivation and the removal 
and destruction of all rubbish; next, rotation of crops. 
Sow oats instead of wheat, or when fields have been 
troubled with the insect put them into buckwheat or flax. 
It is said that sowing a couple of quarts of flaxseed 
among other grain is a remedy, or at least will do some 
good, Rolling the ground after the wheat is sown in the 
fall is recommended. If the ground could be flooded in 
May the insect would be destroyed. Overlay the ground, 
when the area is not too large, with straw and burn it. 
Ditching will retard migration. Sowing strips of Sax, 
clover or buckwheat around a field, it is said, will do 
some good. The kerosene emulsion will do good when’ 
the bugs are massing on corn. ; 
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THE MORTON ADJUSTABLE TREAD 
HORSE POWERS. 


The accompanying cut represents one of the well-known 
Morton Adjustable Tread Horse Powers which are familiar 
to our readers through the advertisement in our columns. 
The company makes a specialty of the manufacture of 
tread powers, comprising in all nine different styles and 
sizes adapted to every variety of work that comes within 
the range of this class of machinery. Several years ago 
the company saw the demand for a cheap power for ele- 
vator purposes that would take the place of the ordinary 
sweep power and be a convenient substitute for steam in 
small and medium-sized elevators at a low cost, and which 
would at the same time be inexpensive to operate and 
keep in repair. These powers are now presented to the 
public in their perfected form with confidence that inspec 
tion will reveal their superior qualities. 

A glance at the illustration will show their principle 
and extreme simplicity. Attention is directed by the 
manufacturers to the followlng points: First, the means 
of adjusting the elevation of the power, which is accom- 
plished by swinging the main body of 
the power from its center over a trunion 
and then by a crank and shaft working 
over rack and pinion, the desired eleva- 
tion is obtained in a moment’s time, 
even while the power is operating. 
When power is required only part of 
the time, which is the case in all small 
elevators, the elevation can be lowered 
so that the horse will stand on a level, 
the same as in a stall. 

Attention is also directed to the auto- 
matic governor, by which the speed 
can be regulated to suit the step of the 
horse, and if at any time the machinery 
should meet with an accident, or the 
main driving belt be thrown off, there 
will be no perceptible difference in the 
speed, as the governors never fail to 
act, and at all times have complete con- 
trol over the power. The change of 
the elevation does not change the tension 
of the belt, and the elevator can be run 
to its fullest capacity with cleaner; or 
by turning the elevation down to lessen 
power, the cleaner can be run alone 
with as steady a motion, it is claimed, 
as the most improved steam power. 
The difference in the price of cleaned 
and uncleaned grain will soon pay for 
one of these machines. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN ELEVATOR 
COMPANY. 


This company, recently incorporated, seems to have 
stirred up considerable opposition, and one of the Scan- 
dinavian papers, the Svenska Folkets Tidning, published 
in Minneapolis, in commenting on a statement in the 
prospectus of the company that $10,000 of the stock on 
which 10 per cent. profit is to be given away, says: ‘“We 
are pleased that the mask has at last been torn from this 
concern. The Scandinavian Elevator Company is clearly 
the work of some very smart Yankees who harbor the 
delusion that we Scandinavians are green enough to bite 
at their hook. The idea that the originators are to ap- 
propriate $10,000 worth of shares without paying a cent 
is worthy of the projectors. It is brilliant, but since the 
company is for all time to come to pay still additional 10 
per cent. dividend, after interest, etc , is deducted, it is 
more than brilliant. It’s magnificence embodied. But, 
gentlemen, who shall take hold? The green Scandina- 
vians, presumably, yes. Not so badly concocted, after 
all. Deplorable, however, that the Scandinavians have 


a change of ownership, is regarded as impracticable. 
Mr. David B. Doty, the treasurer, and who has charge of 
the Minneapolis office of the company, denies that it has 
given any cause for distrust to the Scandinavians, and 
says, with the exception of one man, there are not ten 
shares of the stock owned by the whole Scandinavian 
population of the Northwest, the name being assumed 
merely in place of any better one. He denies that any 
stock has ever been promised to any one except for value 
received, or any promise made to guarantee any certain 
dividend. Among well-known men connected with the 
company are President Loucks of the Dakota Farmers’ 
Alliance and T. C. Hodgson and Gen. Barrett of the 
Minnesota Alliance. 


GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT. 


There was some reduction in seeding the winter wheat 
in some states, though the average breadth of all was but 
slightly reduced. Inthe East and South there was no 
material loss of area from freezing, but in several West- 
ern states it was considerable. The apparent reduction of 
breadth of winter wheat as compared 
with that of last year is about 1,'750,- 
000 acres. The percentage of reduc- 
tion for the entire winter wheat region 
is placed at 7.2 percent. Itis 18 in 
Illinois, 14 in Ohio, 10 in Michigan, 
and 9 in Indiana. This is in comparison 
with the reduced area harvested last 
year. There has been an increase of 
area of spring wheat in Dakota and in 
the territories further west, but a de- 
crease in Iowa, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, making an average decrease for 
the spring wheat region of 1 per cent. 
The area in wheat is apparently slightly 
below 36,000,000 acres. Thereis slight 
local change of condition of winter 
wheat. Some improvement in New 
York and Pennsylvania, and marked 
decline in Missouri and minor changes 
of states elsewhere, making the aver- 
age 73.3, against 73 in May. The loss 
by overflow of the Mississippi in Tlli- 
nois offsets in part improvement of 
other counties. In Ohio, Inrdiana, 
Michigan and Kansas the average con- 
dition is nearly the same as in May. 
The acreage of barley is nearly the 
same as last year, New York and Wis- 
consin are credited with an increase of 


The chain is of the anti-friction pat- 
tern, consisting of malleable iron bales 
riveted together and contain small 
friction rollers which greatly reduce the 
wearing strain on the machine. 
made of steel, and the traverse wheels are turned up true, 
making the chain run smooth and easy. The advantages 
gained over steam are the cost of fuel and skilled labor re- 
quired to keep it in order; no pipes to freeze and burst in 
cold weather, and the great reduction obtained on insur- 
ance. 

Using nothing but the best material and workmanship 
in construction, the makers, the Morton Mfg. Co. of 
Romeo, Mich., take pride in producing a machine that is 
giving the best of satisfaction. Among those that are 
using these powers we would mention: Messrs. Miller & 
Ainsworth, Swartz Creek, Mich.; Johnson Bros., Thomas 
Station, Mich.; H. F. Bush, Gains, Mich.; J. M. Burns, 
Tipton, Mich.; A. J. Loomis, Coldwater, Mich. The 
manufacturers will take pleasure in giving any desired in- 
formation respecting any of their tread powers. 


In his interesting articles on the cost of the production 
of wheat,-Mr. Edward Atkinson says that Dakota is 
capable of producing on one-sixth of her area all the 
wheat required for consumption by the population of 
Great Britain and Ireland. This statement on first read- 
ing seems improbable. But Dakota is 350 miles in breadth 
and 450 inlength. The area of this magnificent territory 
is over 95,000,000 acres, and one-sixth of this could pro- 
duce, at the present average yield per acre, nearly 240,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat—more than enough to give 
bread to all the people of the United Kingdom, These 
4 figures give one but a faint idea of the vast productive 
capabilities of this country.—Farm and Fireside. 


Cross rods and track are , 


THE MORTON ADJUSTABLE TREAD HORSE POWER. 


per cent., Minnesota 2, Dakota 10. 
Iowa, Missouri and California report a 
small reduction. Condition of barley 
averages 88.8. It is only 80 in Califor- 
nia. The area of rye is practically the 


now lingered long enough on this side of the Atlantic to | same as last year. Condition 93.9. 


lose some of the green color. They are no longer to be 
imposed on by imaginary schemes and air castles. We 
don’t bite worth a cent.” 

The Minneapolis Tribune has been inquiring into the 
inside history of the company, and states that one of the 
leading spirits of the organization has pursued an aggres- 
sive policy which has brought him into hostility with all 
other elevator companies in that section. Itis said that 
his business methods are not strictly commendable, al- 
though many of the complaints made against him cannot 
be traced to any reliable foundation. One of these 
charges is that he would purchase a small warehouse at 
some good point and put out a sign with the price of 
wheat several cents higher than other companies were 
paying at the same place. When the house was filled, 
which could be speedily done, it was closed, but the sign 
still left hanging. Another charge is that this man 
had demanded a royalty of 14 or 14 cents per bushel from 
certain elevators on all the wheat taken by them at speci- 
fied stations, under a threat of opening a house at that 
point himself if they refused. Another proposition is 
said to have been made by the company to Liverpool 
wheat buyers to put wheat down in Liverpool for 17 cents 
Jess than any other company. The Z7ribune, however, 
failed to trace these rumors to any reliable source. The 
grain men in the Northwest do not look with favor on the 
new company, it not having sufficient financial backing, 
they say, to warrant the extensive business it proposes to 
carry on, and the plan for sending wheat from the farm 
to Liverpool, and even placing it in foreign mills without 


The detailed report of the Department of Agriculture 
makes the total acreage of winter wheat 22,507,172 acres, 
and the estimated yield 237,360,000 bushels. 


TAXING GRAIN IN ELEVATORS. 


A number of elevator companies doing business in 
North Dakota claim they should be assessed on wheat in 
the elevators May 1. La Moure and other counties claim 
the wheat should be assessed April1. The elevators, it 
is said, are fighting this interpretation of the statute and 
claim they should only be assessed as merchants, and as 
far as taxation purposes are concerned they are only mer- 
chants. Whatever the result of the dispute, many of the 
elevator companies run the grain out of the territory be- 
tween April 1 and May 1, avoiding large assessments. It 
is estimated that 1,000,000 bushels have thus been removed 
from the assessors of the various counties, and a tax of 
some $10,000 or $15,000 escaped thereby. Individuals as 
a rule are assessed on property owned April 1, and farm- 
ers having wheat unseeded or holding their grain are 
obliged to pay taxes thereon. Many protests against this 
are being heard, and numerous lawsuits are in prospect. 

_A Kansas man claims to have invented a fence to keep 
out chinch bugs. He takes a strip of flooring and sets it 
on the ground with the groove side up. In the groove he 
puts candle wick and saturates it with coal oil. The 
chinch-bug, when it crawls up the side of the board and 
gets a sniff of the kerosene, retreats in disgust. 
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PNEUMATIC MALTING OF GRAIN. 


Our illustrations on’ this and the opposite page show |. 


the details of the Saladin System of Pneumatic Malting 
of Grain, a process perfected since 1880, by Mr. J. Sala- 
din of Nancy, France. By this system, it is claimed, a 
uniformly excellent malt can be produced, regardless of 
changes of season, free from mold-formation or flinty 
malt, and waste from crush- 
ing or scattering kernels en- 
tirely prevented. 

In addition to the advan- 
tage afforded by the Sala- 
din System in enabling the 
malting of grain to be car- 
ried on uninterruptedly dur- 
ing the entire year, and the 
superiority of the product, 
the manipulation of a malt- 
ing establishment is much 
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is insufficient for a high air chamber P, the same can be 
limited to 20 inches in height, in which case the perfor- 
ated floor (is divided into sections which are removable 
and in succession can be swung up to occupy a vertical 
position, as shown by # in Fig. 8. The shorter end walls 
are made of sheet metal, each composed of a series of 
semi-cylindrical niches for admitting the helices of the 
malt-turning machines, The front end wall J is made 
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ley D to the thickness of 24 to 28 inches, and remains 
there during the entire germinating process, the barley 
being stirred and loosened up from time to time by means, 
of the malt-turning machines. 

These stirring and turning machines consist each of an 
iron carriage G, traveling upon rackbars /#’ secured upon 
the side walls of the compartments, each carrying so many 
vertical helices H as are necessary to take up the entire 

width of the compartment 
(from 3 to 8 helices). These 
cork-screw like helices 

reach to the floor (, and 
while rotating slowly lift 
the barley from the bottom 
upward, loosening the same 


and turning the layer upside 

we down while the carriage ‘is 
See moving slowly from one 

SS end of the compartment to 

Yy the other. The reversing 


of the motion of the car- 


simplified, one man suflic- 
ing to control the largest 
establishment. 

The stirring and turning 


of the layers of grain is ac- 
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riage is automatic, and the 
machines are driven from a 
line shafting /. 

The supply of moistened 


7 


complished automatically 
by means of machinery, as 
often as is necessary with- 
out damage to a single 
sprouting grain, and with 
such precision as hand-labor 
can never attain. 

The loading and unload- 
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ing of the germinating com- 
partments, as well as the 
conveyance of the malt to 
the elevator that hoists it to 
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the malt kiln, can easily be ,// 
done by machinery, so that 
hand-labor may be almost 
entirely dispensed with. A 
very important advantage in the Sal- 
adin System is in economizing space, 
and consequent increase of the pro- 
duction. In a malt house of the old 
style 64 bushels of malt per square 
foot of germinating floor, during 
nine months of the year, is the prod- 
uct, while every square foot of com- 
partment surface under the Saladin 
System suffices to convert, during 
forty-nine weeks of the year eighty 
two bushels of barley into malt, 
which includes the time for wither- 
ing the malt in the germinating com- 
partment before the malt isconveyed 
to the kiln, thus greatly increasing 
the operating capacity of the kiln, 
and effectually preventing the gener- 
ation of flinty malt. 

It will be seen from the foregoing 
that, including the space taken up by 
the aisles and necessary ventilating 
machinery, only one-fifth to one- 
seventh of the surface used under the 
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air for the purpose of ven- 
tilation is furnished by’a 
pressure fan, which draws 
fresh air from outdoors, and 
for the purpose of moisten- 
ing, drives the air through 
* a so-called Echangeur, con- 
sistiug of one (or more) large 
drums of nearly 6 feet di- 
ameter, and up to 11 feet 
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a3 long, the shell of which be- 
: } ing composed of six layers 

fs 1, of perforated sheet metal. 

“AU, } 6 This drum during its rota- 

“tion dips into the water of 

a basin to the depth of about 

8 inches. The temperature of this 


water should be about 50 to 55 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, which tempera 
ture as may become necessary, can 
be raised or lowered by suitable 
means (steam or ice). The larger 
quantities of the air furnished by the 
pressure fan pass through this 
echangeur and through the particles 
of water carried in the perforated 
shell thereof, where it is saturated 
with moisture and tempered to the 
particular degree required. A small 
5 portion of the air does not pass 
through this apparatus, however, but 
through a heating apparatus placed 
separately, and heated there to about 
80 degrees Fahrenheit. The tem- 
pered moist air is conducted through 
a tunnel #, and its admittance into 
the air chambers P below the several 
compartments 6 is regulated by 
valves Z. The warmed air is con- 
ducted through the tunnel S, and its 


old system is required under the Sal- 
adin System to produce the same 
quantity of malt. The germinating 
room can be located as well in the up- 
permost story as in the basement of 
buildings, therefore the old style 
malt house can be arranged for the 
new system without difficulty, and 
thus the manufacturing capacity can 
be largely increased without erecting new buildings. 

As shown by the illustrations, the germinating floor is 
divided into a series of compartments, B, the dimensions 
of which may vary in width between from 5 feet 6 inches 
to 13 feet 9 inches, and which may be extended to a 
length of 90 feet. The side walls of these germinating 
compartments are built of brick or tile laid in cement. 
The floor between these walls consists of cement pavement. 
The germinating floor C, made of perforated sheet metal, 
is placed above the cement floor to provide the air cham- 
ber P, and the side walls extend above this perforated 
floor about 3 feet 7 inches. Where admissible the floor 
O is placed about 5 feet 6 inches above the cement floor 
upon rigid cross bars to make the chamber P high enough 
for a man to walk under, but where the space vertically 
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admittance into the air chambers P 
is regulated by valves VV. The valves 
Land NV are arranged to be opened 
or closed from the aisles 7. 

The warmed air is used for wither- 
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detachable for more readily unloading the green malt 
from the compartment after the germinating process has 
been completed, either by a large scraper guided by aman 
and drawn by a rope winding upon a spool V, driven by 
steam power, as in Figs. 1 and 2, or asin Mg. 3, by 
means of a cart or truck A pushed in between the uplifted 
sections # of the perforated floor 0. 

A thorough cleaning of the compartment being neces- 
sary after each emptying of the same; the taller air cham- 
bers P can be washed from the inside, and the shallow 
ones can be cleaned while the perforated floor sections are 
swung open. Thus it can be seen, with either one of the 
two constructions, the air chamber Pis easily reached for 
a thorough cleaning. 

Upon the perforated floor Cis spread the steeped bar- 
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ing the malt after having completed 

its germinating process, preparing it 

thereby for the kiln drying. The 

gases generated from the germina- 

ting process, as well as all foul air from the malting 

room, are exhausted through openingsin the aisles between - 
the compartments leading into the foul-air tunnel 7’ by 

meansof a suction fan, and are discharged outdoors, where- _ 
by the entire room is thoroughly ventilated and the form- 
ation of mould is prevented. 

On a floor above the germinating room are located the 
steep tanks A, which may be filled with barley from the 
grain storage house by means of a conveyor OQ, and from 
these steep tanks the barley may be discharged, together 
with the steep water, through a hose upon the compart- 
ment floor @ to a uniform layer thereon. \ 

Through the perforations in floor C the steep water will 
drain off into air chamber P to be discharged into the 


sewer through pipe U. After the green malt has been 
i 
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withered and is ready for the malt kiln, the end wall J | weighing one bushel of wheat is 1 cent, which also pays 


is removed, and by means ofa scraper, drawn by winding 
drum JV, the malt is discharged into the hopper X, 
whence it will spout into conveyor Y to be moved into 
the boot of an elevator hoisting it to the malt kiln. 

The germinating of American barley requires generally 
only four and one-half days, and never more than five and 
one-half days, according to the quality of the same, and 
withering and removing of the malt, cleaning the com- 
partment and the reloading with steeped barley takes up 
one half day. During the germinating process the malt- 
ster will examine, from time to time, the temperature of 
the barley from thermometers inserted therein, and will 
adjust the valves accordingly. The malt-turning ma- 
chines he will set in motion to pass through the layer of 
malt whenever he finds it necessary for preventing a felt- 
ing together. After the germinating process has been com- 
pleted, he closes valve Z and opens valve J for withering 
the malt, and after the green malt has been removed, the 
germinating compartment, as well as the air chamber P 
below it, to which a man finds admittance through door 
Q, must be thoroughly cleaned before the compartment is 
refilled with barley from the steep tanks above. 

The sole agents for the United States are the Saladin 
Pneumatic Malting Con- 
truction Company, 65 8. 

Clinton street, Chicago, 

who will give interested 

parties any desired informa- r 

tion. Otto C. Wolf, 112 
Arch street, Philadelphia, 
is sub-agent for the Mid- 
dle Atlantic and New Eng- 
land States. 


THE NEW YORK 
ELEVATOR BILL. 


The McEvoy Elevator 
Bill which created so much 
excitement and discussion 
during the recent session of 
the New York Legislature, 
and was so bitterly opposed — 

. by the grain and elevator 
men, becamea law June 11, 
by the action of Gov. Hill, 
in affixing his signature to 
the document which had 
passed botb houses of the 


for ten days’ storage, which of itself is supposed to* be 
worth 4 cent, the weight of said bushel being 60 lbs. 
This is the charge on wheat, which is declared by the ad- 
vocates of the McEvoy Bill to be exorbitant. We will 
compare it with the charge for similar service made on 
other articles of commerce. On cotton, per 60 lbs., the 
weighing charge is 1 1-5 cents without storage; on lard, 
the weighing charge is 9-10 cents per 60 lbs. without stor- 
age, and on coffee, per 60 lbs, the weighing charge is 
144 cents without storage. Stripped of the storage, our 
wheat-weighing charges are reduced to Yj cent per bushel, 
or from % cent to 114 cents less than corresponding arti- 
cles of commerce against which no outcry is raised. 

“As to the third point, the testimony offered upon this 
subject to the Senate Committee by Mr. F. W. J. Hurst, 
agent for two ship lines in interest, explains the situation 
fully. In thistestimony Mr. Hurst stated that he had 
never held any interest whatsoever in elevators, yet he 
was compelled to say that should elevator service be de- 
nied his vessels, the carriage of grain would, of absolute 
necessity, almost if not entirely stop. This elevator serv- 
ice, rendered in a rapid and satisfactory way, costs only 
29c. per ton, while the loading of rolling stock, when 
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are in operation. He showed that the bill was .constitu- 
tional, that the rate was reasonable and offered fair profit 
to the elevators, and the charge in Buffalo and New 
York was excessive and obstructive to transit. Wm. E. 
Cleary, who represented the canalboat owners, as wellas 
the Boatmen’s Association, made a strong speech in favor 
of the bill. Capt. M. Du Puy, who has been one of 
the warmest advocates of the measure, spoke as fol- 
lows: 

“Your Honor, it seems to me that we ought not to 
trespass on your overburdened time one moment on this 
particular question, for enough has been known and said 
about the insane acts of the elevator owners at New York 
and Buffalo, to have justified the Legislature in reducing 
and limiting elevator tolls on canal grain ten years ago. 
Now it appears that the defendants in the case would like 
to talk over the matter ten to fifty years longer. But our 
commerce is being spirited away too fast, to stop to ar 
the case any longer. 

“‘As [have the floor and am entitled to at least five min- 
utes to speak for the boatmen and the people, I will read 
a part of two highly important letters, from parties who 
know whereof they speak, on the subject of elevator 
charges. The first is part of a letter written to the Hon 
L. B, Sherman by Messrs,, 
Fleming & Boyden, Chica 
g0. Relative to the subject of 
elevator charges at the city 
of Buffalo they write: ‘We 
would state that we ship 
grain largely to Boston by 
lake and rail through the 
Canadian ports at an ex- 
pense of 1 cents per 
bushel less for elevator 
charges than we can 
through the port of Buf- 
falo; that we ship to Balti- 
more by lake through the 
port of Sandusky at an ex- 
pense of 1144 cents less than 
is charged in Buffalo for 
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elevator charges; that we 
are prevented from using 


the Erie Canal to quite an 
extent by the excessive 
charges for transferring to 
canalboats in Buffalo.’ 

“Tn support of this state- 
ment I quote the charges 
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Assembly. The members QUMHP“U 
of the New York Produce 
Exchange, on May 21, held 

a meeting and passed resolutions protesting against, 
such action, asserting that the present charges for ele- 
vating and transferring grain were just and equitable, 
and that in their opinion under the reduction provided 
for in this bill, it would be impossible to operate elevators 
in the port of New York, which would necessitate the 
handling of grain by the half-bushel, as was the custom 
thirty years ago. They charged that it was an unwar- 
ranted and unconstitutional invasion of private rights, 
and a confiscation of private property without conpensa- 
tion. A committee was appointed to proceed to Albany 
and urge the Governor to veto the measure at an early 
day before canal navigation opened. 

Tn an address by President Orr upon the adoption of 
these resolutions, he said: “I hold to some extent an in- 
dividual interest in elevators, but in addressing you I 
place that personal interest to one side and talk with an 
intent single to the good of the Exchange as a great com- 
mercial body whose rights are threatened by the proposed 
legislation under discussion. The points of this grain 
elevation discussion are divisible into three: ist. The 
‘charge made to the canalboat for the discharge of cargo. 
2d. The charge which properly belongs to the grain it- 
self, viz., weighing. 3d. The charge which properly be- 
longs to the vessel receiving the grain from the canalboat, 
viz., trimming, etc. Upon all these points the supporters 
of the bill in question make the allegation of exorbitant 
charge levied by the elevator men, while the facts as to 
all of them are as follows: On the first it can be said 
that only one-half is now charged for service performed 
in two hours which in the old days before the introduc- 
‘tion of grain elevators required two days in the perform- 
ance at twice the present expense to the canal boatmen. 
As to the second point, or weighing, the following facts 
speak eloquently for themselves: The present charge for 
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conducted in the most economical way by hiring their 
own men, costs the steamship companies 35c. per ton, 
the same service under stevedore supervision costing 40c. 
but always with this material difference—that by elevator 
service the steamship people can in an hour’s time run in 
grain to fill up.a light general cargo, which work by the 
old system would require considerable over a day in the 
performance; the difference constituting an unbearable 
loss of time to the transportation companies.” 

The law will affect the grain trade in every city of 
130,000 population, and particularly the cities of New 
York; Brooklyn and Buffalo, Its provisions limit the 
charge for elevating, receiving, weighing and discharg- 
ing grain by means of floating elevators and warehouses, 
to 5 of a cent per bushel, the steamships and canalboats 
only being required to pay the actual cost of shoveling 
the grain to the leg of the elevator when unloading, and 
trimming the cargo when loading. A fine of $250 or 
more and costs is imposed for violating the act. The 
passage of the bill was urged by Erie canalboat owners, 
while the elevator and grain men fought against it. 

Deputations from both sides were given a hearing by 
Gov. Hill, May 24, and arguments pro and con were ad- 
vanced. ‘The old charge of 1 3-5 cents per bushel for ele- 
vating grain was declared to be a reasonable rate, while 
on the other hand it was called an extortion, imposing un- 
reasonable. burdens on the boatmen and taxpayers, caus- 
ing the withdrawal of commerce from its natural channels 
and the building up of monopolies to the detriment of the 
state. Judge G. W. Smith of Herkimer, read figures 
to show the greed of the New York and Buffalo elevator 
pools. The total cost of elevation from car or boat to 
boat at Chicago, was $7.75; at New York, $18; at 
Buffalo, $14.50. The Bufialo pool has forty elevators 


YU Y for the transfer of 1,000 
bushels of grain in each of 
these cities: 


CHICAGO CHARGES, 


Grain pays elevator..........seececencees oe ,...$5 00 
Boat pays trimming out.......-...--+++ee+eeees 2 00 
Vessel pays trimming in ...........-.---++++5- 15 
Total per 1,000 bushels..............---+++- — «Ft % 
BUFFALO CHARGES. 
Grain pays elevator ..........00s-eees cere e eee $7 50 
Vessel pays elevator for elevating..........-... 1 25 
Vessel pays elevator for trimming out........-.. 4 50 
Boat pays elevator trimming in................- 1 25 
Total per 1,000 bushels..........--....+++-- $14 50 
NEW YORK CHARGES. 
Grain pays elevator... ..5..26.cceceereceeieeee-s $5 00 
Boat pays elevator trimming out..............- 1 50 
Boat paysiolovatOnes sos assens oeactetsas mass AOD 
Vessel pays elevator trimming in.............-- 2 00 
Vessel pays elevator........02..0.e-s esses eeeee 6 00 
Total per 1,000 bushels.............--+----- — $18 00 


For the same service rendered at Buffalo and New 
York the total cost per 1,000 bushels for elevating, shov 
eling and loading on cars 
At Collingswood, Canada, is...........+eeseeeeeeeeeres $7 00 


At Midland and Port Huron.........-....-sseseeeseeeee 7 00 
WAG KAN OREM aiaisiele ci asiete s ttarse ceimieislelsiaeisicls w= meisssieie siniee 5 00 
At Montreal, Ogdensburg and Oswego..........-..-+- -. 5 00 


“The next letter I will quote from was written to the 
Hon Wallace Tappan, by W. 8S. Nelson of Fulton, N. 
Y., who owns an elevator at that place. Mr. Nelson says 
that he has had grain transferred, including thirty days’ 
storage, at Oswego, for 14 of a cent per bushel. He also 
states that 14 of a cent will pay an elevator well for a 
direct transfer of grain.” 

A Buffalo dispatch says that an angrier set of elevator 
men cannot be found anywhere in the state than in Buf- 
falo, and that two hours after the news of the signing of 
the bill had been received, the Elevating Association had 
issued anew card of rates to take effect at once. They 


who receive good dividends, although but twelve of them | expect to even up things by charging storage, so that if 
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grain remains in the elevator but an hour, there is the 34 | sold, as it was:found that a regular system of stealing had 


of a cent per bushel charge for storage. 

There is much curiosity to learn what the New York 
transfer elevators will do, many believing that they will 
refuse to handle grain, thus blocking the trade at New 
York City. Elevator men in Buffalo affect to believe 
that the bill will hurt the canal greatly, and the manager 
of the associated elevators who has a large quantity of 
grain on hand, will at once forward il by rail, and he pre- 
dicts that grain will be sent by this method to Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, hereafter. He will refuse to receive 
grain from the present time, unless it is put into store. 
When the news first reached Buffalo the effect was to 
cause a drop of 44 cent immediately. The firm of An- 
nan & Co., who operate the largest fleet of floating eleva- 
tors in the port of New York, said: “It isa confiscation 
of our property. The elevators are built for one purpose, 
the handling of grain, and it is impossible for us to oper- 
ate them under this law, so it is virtually taking our 
property. We have thirteen elevators. Each of them 
cost many thousand dollars to build; we have stopped 
work on them all, for if we work under this bill it will 
ruin us, and if we work at the old rates we shall be sub- 
ject to fines and suits from the canal people.” The own- 
ers of steam vessels take a great interest in the subject, as 
if the elevators are all shut down grain will have to be 
conveyed in small quantities by hand, which vill cause 
them great trouble and delay. 

It is hardly probable, however, that the owners of ele- 
vators will allow their buildings to go to decay while 
they watch the crumbling piles ; with their idle 
hands in their pockets, and at the same time see the canal 
men growing rich and waxing fat, under the same law 
which they say wil! prove their financial ruin. They 
have had the reins in their own hands for a long 
time; let them learn to quietly occupy a back seat 
and let somebody else do the driving for a while. 
Vaulting ambition very frequently leaps over the 
saddle and finds itself in the mud puddle, and very = 


been carried on by means of such an arrangement. 


LYMAN SMITH’S CYCLONE. 


A dispatch to the New York Z%mes from Buffalo says: 
“Lyman Smith’s Cyclone elevator, of which such won- 
ders were expected, still lies idle in Buffalo Harbor. His 
invention is mainly for transfer purposes, and is worked 
by pneumatic process. The Cyclone elevator is extremely 
rapid in its operation, and the inventor says it will revo- 
lutionize the elevating trade. But there is one great ob- 
stacle in the way—he fears that any boat giving him its 
trade will be boycotted by the regular elevators, and Mr, 
Smith is now said to be endeavoring to overcome that ob- 
jection. His plan is to organize companies in Chicago, 
Buffalo and New York, so that boats will be loaded at 
Chicago and their grain finally delivered in ocean steam- 
ers at New York perfectly independent of the regular 
elevators. He is understood to be in New York at pres- 
ent to interest capitalists there. 


THE CHASE PATENT SPIRAL 
STEEL CONVEYOR. 
We present herewith an illustration of the above con- 
veyor. The principal points of merit are that the wrought 
iron hollow shaft is firmly plugged with thoroughly sea- 
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little sympathy will be felt for those who have list- 
ened with apathy to the complaints of men whom 
they deprived of the honest profits of their labor. 
The elevator bill has become a law, and as such 
must be obeyed, and we shall see, what we shall see. 


SHRINKAGE IN GRAIN SHIPMENTS. 


Much complaint has been made by shippers of grain 
and produce to Chicago, in regard to the ‘‘shrinkage” in 
the amount of their consignments after reaching this city. 
A thorough investigation made by a representative of the 
Chicago Tribune, has proved that there is just cause for 
these charges, and that careless handling of property by 
the railroads in transferring, or after reaching the termi- 
nus, results in great loss to the shipper. Some of the 
railroads have transfer elevators which prevents the cars 
being opened in the yard, but in most cases the merchan- 
dise is exposed. On the latter roads it is estimated that 
of the 1,300 cars total, 40 per cent. lose from $2 to $5 per 
car. On the basis of $2 per car, this represents a loss of 
nearly $325,000 a year. 

In grain, most of it is consigned to elevators, and in 
this case no stealing can be done, but where it is trans- 
ferred from the car by shoveling, a good chance is af- 
forded for the laborer to abstract what he chooses. Wheat 
delivered by the team on tracks is carelessly wasted by 
the teamsters, often to the amount of a bushel a load. 
This is eagerly picked up by the gangs of foreigners, 
women and children, who swarm in the railroad yards 
on the look-out for pickings of any description. The car 
sweepings are also a source of profit to persons who buy 
the privilege of cleaning out the cars for the sake of the 
grain left in them, and it can easily be made an object to 
the shoveler not to make too clean a job. 

It is frequently the case that when cars are loaded to 
the top, the temporary contrivances over the door are 
torn away and the grain spills out for miles along the 
track. White these leakages seem small in themselves, 
they amount in the aggregate to a large sum which is a 
loss to the producer. The Board of Trade will probably 
investigate the matter and see what can be done to remedy 
the matter. Some cf the roads employ special police to 
look after merchandise arriving in their yards and do not 
allow pedlers, women or children to enter the premises. 
Other roads say they have nothing more to do with the 
goods after the consignee has been notified and has 
broken the seal of the cars. Still other roads have adopt- 
ed new regulations and do pot allow the sweepings to be 
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soned wood, making the shaft firmer, and preventing its 
sagging inthe middle. Each one half flight is firmly 
fastened to the shaft by means of a lug (the lug being 
part of the flight), fitting closely to the shaft, and through 
which a wrought nail is passed and clinched on opposite 
sides, as shown in cut. 

As each flight has two solid fastenings, it makes the 
conveyor almost indispensable, and it cannot be stripped. 
The manufacturers say that, although over 10,000 feet 
of this conveyor are in operation, not one length has ever 
had the flights stripped from the shaft through some 
foreign. substance getting into the conveyor box. 

Messrs. WELLER Bros., 94 Wendell street, Chicago, 
the manufacturers of the Chase Conveyor, and other mill 
and elevator specialties, will take pleasure in giving in- 
formation and quoting prices, on application. 


A correspondent writes to ask if any successful wheat 
corner in Chicago was ever run in July. From personal 
recollection, and from an investigation of the record, we 
find the following facts in regard to corners. The affair 
of June, 1887, it is hardly necessary to mention; it will 
not soon be forgotten by Chicago merchants. The year 
1882 was remarkable in respect to corners. The first 
corner was in April of that year, when it sold at $1.30 
and closed at that. But there wasa good deal of default- 
ing, and a committee was appointed which named $1.31 
as the settling price. Auother corner existed in June, 
when No. 2 sold at $1.86 and closed at that; but a com- 
mittee, appointed under the rules of the Board, fixed the 
settling price at $1.33. There was a third corner in July, 
the closing price being $1.36; another committee was ap- 
pointed, which fixed the settling price at $135. A fourth 
corner was run in September, the closing price being 
$1.08; but a committee, appointed for that purpose, fixed 
the settling price at $1.02. In August, 1881, there was 
another corner, and the month closed at $1.40. Another 
corner was run in May, 1880, but it did not sell above 
$1.19. An attempt was made to run a corner in August, 
1872, but it broke on the 20th of that month, when the 
price fell from $1.50 to $1.10. In August, 1871, there 
were two corners, one for the ‘‘first half” of the month, 
which was then a leading ‘‘option,” and when that was 
over one was attempted for the last half, but was not 
fully carried out.—Daily Business, 


°° Neillson and William T. Shephard, both of same 
j/ place. (No model.) No. 883,126. Serial No. 250,191. 
Filed Sept. 20, 1887. 

GrRaIn SEPARATOR.—Gurdon B. Bailey, Council 
Bluffs, lowa, assignor of two-thirds to WilliamDonoghue, 
St. Joseph, Mo. (No model.) No, 888,166. Serial No. 
236,334. Filed April 27, 1887. 

Bettine.—Leedham Binns, Philadelphia, Pa. (No 
model.) No. 383,208. Serial No. 264,177. Filed Feb. 
16, 1888. 

Rick Hutte Macuine.—Evaristo Conrado Engel- 
berg, Piracicaba, Brazil. (No model.) No. 383,285. 
Serial No. 215,702. Filed Oct. 8, 1886. 

CLturcH CoupLine.—George F. Hutchins, Worcester, 
Mass., assignor to the Knowles Loom Works, same place. 
@o model.) No. 383,297. Serial No, 268,846. Filed 
Feb. 13, 1888. 

Automatic GRAIN Mrter.—Jacob C. King, York, 
Pa. (No model.) No. 383,362. Serial No. 268,103. 
Filed Feb. 6, 1888. 

MacuinE Beitine.—Charles A. Schieren, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (No model.) No. 383,378. Serial No. 268,416. 
Filed March 24, 1888. 

Issued on May 29, 1888. 

SwEEP FoR Horsz Powexrs.— George W. Crane, 

Minneapolis, Minn. (No model.) No. 388,448. Serial 


No. 262,305. Filed\Jan. 30, 1888. 
ConvEyor.—Amos H. Brainard, Hyde Park, Mass. 


(No model.) No. 383,556. Serial No. 258,587. Filed 
Dec. 21, 1887. 

GRAIN-CLEANING CyYLINDER.—William P. Clifford, 
Ottumwa, assignor to David W. Templeton, Fairfield, 
and Western Machine Works, Ottumwa, Iowa. (No 
model.) No. 383,627. Serial No. 195,269. Filed March 
15, 1886. 

CENTRIFUGAL GRAIN: Dryinc Macuine.— Fredrich 
Melkersman, St. Charles, Mo. (No model.) No. 388,- 
747. Original application filed July 16, 1887. Serial 
No. 244,528. Divided and this application filed Dec. 19, 
1887. Serial No. 258,338. 

Issued on June &, iSss. 

GRAIN-TRANSFERRING AND WEIGHING ELEVATOR 
Apparatus.—Philander F, Chase, Chicago, Ill., assignor 
to the Chase Elevator Company, same place. (No model.) 
No, 383,860. Serial No. 248,163. Filed Aug. 29, 1887. 

Bac Houper.—Isaac H. Weaver, Toledo, Ohio. (No 
model.) No. 384,104. Serial No. 259,734, Filed Jan. 8, 1888. 

Ba@ FastenER.—Henry W. Comstock, Lafayette, Ind. 
(Model) No. 384,130. Serial No. 266,795. Filed March | 
10, 1888. ; 
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The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Company of 
No. 76 Hast Van Buren street, Chicago, report a recent 
shipment of perforated steel plates to New York City, 
which will be forwarded to Aspinwall for use in the Pan- 
ama railway. 


The Revolution Grain Meter Manufacturing Company 
has been incorporated at Pontiac, Ill., with a capital 
stock of $12,000, to engage in the manufacture of ‘grain 
meters. The incorporators are Jesse Hubbard, Henry A. 
Foster and H. O. Tangnary. 


The Link-Belt Machinery Company of Chicago have 
purchased five and one-haif acres of land on Thirty- 
ninth street at the Fort Wayne Railroad crossing, on 
which they will erect a foundry for the manufacture of 
machine castings, pulleys and gearing. 


The E. H. Pease Manufacturing Company of Racine, 
Wis,, have recently invented an attachment for any wood- 
turning lathe whereby pieces of wood may be turned in 
almost any form or pattern and in one-tenth of the time 
required to do the work by hand, besides having each 
piece the exact counterpart of every other piece. 


The Economy Drill Company has been incorporated at 
Milwaukee, Wis., with a capital stock of $25,000. They 
will carry on the business of drying or dessicating damp 
or wet grains, etc., and manufacturing drying machines. 
The incorporators are Ei. P. Allis, Sr., Frederick Pabst, 
Richard Birkholz and A. A. L. Smith. 


An exchange gives an account of the rise and progress 
of the Canton (Ohio) Iron Roofing Company, from which 
we take the following: The factory plant operated by the 
company, conveniently located in close proximity to sey- 
eral railway lines, is thorougbly modern in every respect, 
equipped with a full complement of the most improved 
mechanical outfit, and with all appliances that could as- 
sist in the rapid transaction of a heavy manufacturing 
business. In the manufacture of their roofing’ and cor- 
rugated iron the Canton Iron Roofing Company possess 
many decided advantages. Being in close proximity to 
Pittsburg, the leading sheet metal producing center, they 
secure the best possible grade of stock at a minimum 
cost, and this, coupled with close attention to the proc- 
esses of manufacture in their own factory, secures only 
the best possible results in all classes of the output. 
Briefly stated, the Canton Iron Roofing Company are 
manufacturers of the H. W. Smith patent roofing, a plan 
of construction that combines efficiency with quality and 
durability with perfection. In this material three grades 
are made—Bessemer steel of good heavy quality, and 
much superior to charcoal iron; Siemen-Martin’s patent 
open hearth hammered steel and calamined steel, which 
resembles galvanized iron, though far superior for roofing 
purposes, soldering more strongly than the other metals, 
and being also adapted for gutters and valleys. 


The Babcock & Wilcox Co., 30 Cortlandt street, New 
York City, report the following sales during the months 
of March and April: Philadelphia Co., Westinghouse 
Building, Pittsburg, 152 horse power; Oneida Commu- 
nity, Limited, Community, N. Y., 61; L. Sterne & Co., 
Limited, London, second order, 10; Walker Bros., Lon- 
don, for Ceylon, seventh order, 20; Perera & Portabella, 
for export, 122; Alex. Marr, Aberdeen, Scotland, 50; 
Nelson Bros., Limited, London, Eng., 120; Massachu- 
setts Tustitute Technology, Boston, Mass., 208; South 
Bend Iron Works, South Bend, Ind., third order, 150; 
Cie Francaise d’Elairge Electrique, Paris, France, 136; 
Alex. Smith, Aberdeen, Scotland, 20; La Refineria Bar- 
celona, Barcelona, Spain, 208; Asa Loos & Co., Limited, 
Bombay, 372; 8. L. Ferranti, London, Eng., 85; W. E. 
& J. Rigden, Faversham, Eng., 130; Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., second order, 500; Belasario Zayas Bazan, 
New York, for export, 51; J. Arce & Co., City of Mexi- 
co, 30; Gordon, Strobel & Laureau, Philadelphia, eighth 
order, 136; London Electric Supply Corporation, London, 
Eng., 3,000; J. H. Stewart, Withington, for Bahia, 
Brazil, 62; Willward, Bradbury & Co., third order, Liv- 
erpool, for Brazil, 83; A. Bary, Moscow, Russia, eigh- 
teenth order, 164; Fisher & Co., Hudderfield, Eng., 108; 

"M. Crespo & Co., Havana, Cuba, 136; Heaton Button 
Fastener Co., Providence, R. I., 92; Walsh, Lovett & 
Co., Birmingham, Eng., 102; London Electric Supply 


Corporation, London, second order, 93; Schwartzkopff 
Co , Berlin, Germany, 230; Henry Maurer & Son, Mau- 
rer’s, N. J., 244; Louisiana Sugar Refinery, New Orleans, 
fourth order, 480; Troy Steel and Iron Company, Troy, 
N. Y., third order, 1,242. 


ILLINOIS GRAIN DEALERS’ CROP 
REPORT. 


Tn his report of June 8, Mr. 8. K. Marston, Secretary 
of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, draws conclu 
sions from reports received by him as follows, the com- 
parisons of stocks being made, apparently, with April 1: 

The stock of wheat in country elevators has been re- 
duced 52 per cent. 

The amount of wheat now in farmers’ hands is 22 per 
ceut. of a crop. 

The stock of corn in cribs and elevators has been re- 
duced about 40 per cent. 

The amount of corn in farmers’ hands is now 814 per 
cent. of crop. 

The stock of oats in elevators has been reduced 80 per 
cent. 

The amount of oats in farmers’ hands is less than 4 per 
cent. of crop. 

Given by states, the percentages for reduction in stocks 
are as follows: 


Wheat. Corn. Oats 
VUINOISE. Ja. Manetatae cea eae cl eteutteeT OO. 50 85 to 90 
TOW ois ca wena maxima cece nee me or. D0! 25 80 
Nebraska os: ote man cola ne the one ferent es 56 54 70 
WKANSAB seas cicero van Fae Suro aera reas 65 62 85 


Stocks in dealers’ hands are from 4 to 1g as much as 
one year ago. 

Of the territory embraced in this report, Mr. Marston 
says: ‘‘I think this covers the states of Illinois, lowaand 
Nebraska and parts of Dakota, Minnesota and Kansas 
where there is any surplus grain. There are large tracts 
of territory that are bare of grain. Many dealers return 
cards simply indorsed: ‘No grain of any kind.’ ‘All will 
be fed,’ or ‘Shipping in If we include all the points 
where there js no grain, and count them all 0, it would 
materially reduce the percentage of the whole. I give the 
percentage as the reports figure, leaving out the blank 
spots almost entirely, but I am fully persuaded that if we 
figure these percentages down to bushels, even on the 
short corn crop of last year, we should have a large over- 
estimate.” 

On the growing crops the report has the following per- 
centages: 


Wheat Wheat 
plowed pros- 


up. pects. Corn. Oats. 
DB UY ray eh eens On GUE Dices tier 22 54 103 111 
TOW SE vive eer ta sale rane sists 11 8t 97 107 
Kiensaaiey catc. «aloes charermaaee 1 66 105 112 
INebraskkaeni assists tcaye aan ote 85 105 110 


A correspondent of the New York 7ribune says, ‘‘The 
best of all ways to keep crows from pulling corn is to 
sow corn broadcast before the planted corn comes up. 
One quart to the acre will be enough until it is gone, then 
sow more. Some soak corn, but I never do. The crows 
will pick up cutworms enough to pay for the corn and the 
labor of sowing. Ihave seen sods that would weigh a 
pound or more that the crows jerked over to get a worm.” 


A. E. and E. B. Stevens, members or a defunct Chicago 
Board of Trade firm, in Chicago, are charged with em- 
bezzlement. It is said that Whitney & Co. of Deep River, 
Iowa, shipped Stevens & Co. four cars of oats, valued at 
$911. The oats arrived in Chicago about Aug. 10, 1887, 
and have never since been heard of by Whitney & Co., 
although they have repeatedly written to Stevens & Co., 
in regard to the matter. The latter claim that the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the oats were wiped out with other as- 
sets at the time of the failure of the firm. 


The Kirkpatrick-Christopher Commission Co. of Kan- 
sas City, report the results of special inquiries concern- 
ing Kansas crops. The present condition of wheat is 101 
per cent. of an average crop. The acreage of winter 
wheat is 1,315,000, from which it is estimated a yield of 
20,000,000 bushels will be made. The largest crop the 
state has produced in ten years wasthat of 1884, estimated 
at about 48,000,000, and the smallest crop, that of 1886, 
about 7,000,000. Corn and oats show a wonderful in- 
crease in both acreage and condition. Owing to the cold 
and late spring, harvest will be about ten days late. 
About the only thing that could prove injurious to the 
wheat crop between this and harvest would be chinch 
bugs or hot winds, which, owing to plenty of moisture 
and cool weather, seems hardly possible. 
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[We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
She interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


A NEW COMPANY. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—We have 
just organized a small warehouse and elevator company. 
Articles of incorporation have been received and we will 
be ready in a short time to issue certificates of stock to 
those who have subscribed for shares. 

Yours truly, Joun TEASDALE. 
Alpena, Dak. 


FREE TRADE IN ENGLAND, 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I am not 
a free-trader, but I don't th'nk the condition of affairs in 
E»gland can rightfully be quoted with effect by protec- 
tionists. It is a matter of record that pauperism has de- 
creased one half in England since the abolition of the 
Corn Laws. Not only was the purchasing power of 
wages increased, but hours of labor were shortened and 
wages have increased. Ido not think the same effects 
would be produced here; at least Iam not sure on that 
point; but Ido not believe any violent changes would 
occur if we were to adopt a lower tariff, while I see a 
good many ways in which our farmers could be benefited. 

Yours, Lex, 
A SUGGESTION. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—It seems 
to me that there is an excellent chance for grain men to 
unite and compile for their own use reports showing the 
state of the crops, the amount held in country elevators 
and probable amount held by farmers. The Illinois grain 
dealers already do something of this kind; but I think 
that a central bureau could be located for the Western 
and Northwestern states, to collect and publish this in- 
formation. The cost divided among the thousands of 
grain men would be small, and the reports of such a 
bureau would be based on the best knowledge obtainable. 
The grain men and millers are always best informed as to 
crops, etc., in their own locality; and the report issued by 
such a bureau as I suggest would be immeasurably su- 
perior to anything we now have. Won't somebody with 
influence take up this suggestion and push the matter? 

Respectfully, Kansas MInuEr. 


Manitoba is destined to become famous for its barley. 
The Winnipeg Board of Trade reports that the crop of 
last season in the province amounted to 2,000,000 bushels, 
and a large proportion of the grain sent to Ontario was 
graded as No. 1, weighing 49 pounds to 531g pounds to 
the bushel, whereas the highest standard barley of On- 
tario weighs only 44 pounds to 49 pounds. 


How often it is that what seem our misfortunes turn 
out to be the best of good luck. A Toronto merchant 
had a cargo of 67,000 bushels of No. 1 Manitoba hard 
hung up in the ice last winter at McKay’s Harbor in 
Lake Superior. It is just getting out now, and is worth 
18 cents a bushel more than when it was frozen in. 
Profit from the transaction $12,000, and no elevator 
charges to pay.— Toronto Globe. 


An old operator on the Chicago Board of ‘Trade says: 
“Whenever the stock of wheat gets so small that a man 
can put his arms clear around it, and that man therefore 
begins to run a corner on the strength of the small stocks, 
pretty much all the wheat in the country begins to point 
toward him, and if he runs his corner long enough it 
closes in on him from everywhere and buries him out of 
sight. The history of recent years shows it.” 


The directors of the Sioux City Corn Palace Exposition 
Company have issued a prospectus for the second annual 
corn palace festival. The palace will be on exhibition 
from Sept. 24 to Oct. 6 inclusive. The floor area will 
contain 20,500 feet. The general style of architecture 
will be Romanesque. The main tower will be 174 feet 
high, and the roof of the main structure 90 feet. The 
building will be water-tight and more elaborate in exter- 
nal decoration than was the palace of last year. 
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Berlin, Ont., is to have a new steam elevator. 

Harvesting began in Sutton county, Cal., on June 1. 

M. Beckley will erect an elevator at Phillipsburg, Kan. 

Brooks Bros. are building a grain elevator at Kempton, 
Dak. 

Brass & Co. are building a grain elevator at Langdon, 
Dak. 

C. Fitzpatrick, Lynnville, Tenn., is erecting a corn 
mill. 

The Standard Oil Co., Decatur, Ala., will build a ware- 
house. 

Paul Seeger, grain dealer, etc., Windom, Minn., will 
sell out. 

C. H. Foster, grain dealer, etc., Cambridge, Mass , has 
sold out. 

John Cronin, grain dealer, etc., Minneota, Minn., has 
sold out. 

George H. Ames, grain dealer at Natick, Mass., has 
sold out. 

M. Marx, Abilene, Texas, contemplates erecting a grain 
elevator. 

James Anderson, Mineola, Va., is erecting a corn and 
flour mill. 

J. M. Vanderhoof, grain dealer, etc., at Darien, Wis., 
has sold out. 

E. E. Foskett, grain dealer, Franklin Falls, N. H., 
has sold out. 

Dunning & Hartson, grain dealers at Rising City, Neb., 
have sold out. 

G. N. Nesbitt, Cowansville, Ont., will build a large 
grain elevator. 

The distillery of Mr. Summey, near Lowesville, N. C., 
will be rebuilt. 

A grain warehouse will probably be erected at Starbuck, 
Man., this season. : 

L. Haworth, Dayton, Tenn., will build an addition to 
his broom factory. 

J. H. Powers & Co., grain and flour dealers, Ossippee, 
N. H., has sold out. 

A. B. Fitts, Carrollton, Ga., will purchase machinery 
for a broom factory. 

Baker & Grosse, grain dealers, Kansas City, Mo., have 
made an assignment. 

The farmers of Dakota are figuring on about $30 per 
acre for wheat this year. 

Maguire & Rover, grain commission, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
have dissolved partnership. 


Martin & Carlisle, dealers in grain, etc., Itasca, Tex., 
have dissolved partnership. 


The Farmers’ Alliance of Ennis, Tex., contemplate 
erecting a cotton-seed oil mill. 


Robertson & Morris, grain dealers, etc., at Rio, Wis., 
are succeeded by D. Roberston. 


M. 8. Fisher, Bonham, Tex., has added a roller corn 
meal plant to his fiouring mill. 


The jute mill at the prison at San Quentin, Cal., turns 
out 14,000 grain sacks per day. 


Wilcox & Spencer, grain dealers, etc., Paris, Idaho, 
are succeeded by Wilcox & Co. 


The Northern Pacific Elevator Company are building a 
grain elevator at Pingree, Dak. 


H. C. Moseley & Co., dealers in grain, etc., Corsicana, 
Tex., have dissolved partnership. 


John Moffatt, Berlin, Ont., is interested in a large 
grain elevator to be erected there. 


A stock company will probably be organized at Cuero, 
Tex., to erect a cotton-seed oil mill. 


Eighty thousand bushels of oats were shipped from 
Odebolt, Iowa, in one week recently. 


E. Morrison & Co., dealers in grain, etc., at Blooming- 
dale, Ind., have made an assignment. 


L. F. Edwards, Crawford, Ga., contemplates erecting 
a cotton-seed oil mill the coming fall. 


Syddanes, Jones & Co., Derwood, Md., will adda 
$3,500 warehouse to their flouring mill. 


Messrs. Cofield & McDonald of Howard Lake, Minn., 
have sold their elevator to Cargill Bros. 


A. L. Porter, Opera House Block, Chicago, Il., wants 
a site where an abundance of seed may be secured and 


proposals for erecting a cotton-seed oil mill, or he will 
purchase a complete working plant. 

Bateman & Witherspoon, dealers in grain and cotton at 
Denton, Tex., have dissolved partnership. 

Woolner Bros., Peoria, Ill., will erect an extensive ad- 
dition to their brewery and otherwise improve it. 

Armentrout & Childers are successors to Walker, Ar- 
mentrout & Co., grain dealers, New Market, Ind. 


The Rodney Oil Mill Co. of Rodney, Miss., will rebuild 
their cotton-seed oil mill, lately destroyed by fire. 


Up to May 31 the amount of wheat shipped from Port 
Arthur, Ont., via the lakes, was 1,010,000 bushels. 


The Emma Cotton-Seed Oil Mill Company, of Pine 


Bluff, Ark., wiil double the capacity of their plant. 


The American Cotton Oil Trust, New York City, will 
probably build a cotton-seed oil mill at Elberton, Ga. 


During the month of May 3,984,048 bushels of wheat 
and 57,312 bushels of corn were shipped from Duluth. 


J. 8S. Mayes & Co., Covington, Tenn., will purchase a 
cotton-seed huller and wheat separator for their plant. 


A cotton-seed oil mill will be erected at Wilmington, 
N.C., at once. Negotiations for a site are being made. 


A site for a linseed oil mill has been selected at Port- 
land, Ore., and $100,000 subscribed toward its erection. 


Fowler & Gants have established a new feed elevator 
at Omaha, Neb., having a capacity of forty carloads per 
day. 

The Scandinavian Elevator Company have purchased 
the horse-power elevator of Johnson Bros. at Cokato, 
Minn. : 

The Auburn, N. C., Farmers’ Alliance will build a 
cotton seed oil mill. M. Smith is secretary of the com- 
pany. 

J. Fleegie & Son of Arlington, Ky., are erecting an 
elevator in connection with their flouring mill at that 
place. 


The Buchel Milling Co. of Cuero, Tex., contemplate 
increasing the capacity of their corn meal mill to 200 bar- 
rels daily. 


Marshalltown, Iowa, wants a starch factory which will 
employ about 150 hands and consume 1,200 bushels of 
corn daily. 


J. H. Thurston has resigned his position as wheat in- 
spector for the St. Paul Roller Mill Company at Belle 
Plaine, Minn. 


It is estimated that the grain dealers of Winnipeg, 
Man., realized $700,000 by the recent activity in the 
wheat market. 


Schuster & Evans of Chenoa, IIl,, have purchased the 
feed mill, etc., of E. Thayer & Son at Forrest, Ill.,-and 
will operate it. 


A new Reynolds-Corliss Engine of about '700-horse 
power will shortly be placed in the Duluth Elevator Com- 
pany’s elevator. 


G. W. Read of the grain firm of Randolph, Read & 
Co., Broadwell, Il., has purchased Mr. Randolph’s in- 
terest in the business. 


So far $20,900 of stock has been subscribed toward the 
new distillery to be erected at Terre Haute, Ind., by Mr. 
Siedentopf and others. 


The Pilot Point Roller Mill Company of Pilot Point, 
Tex., are bnilding an elevator and will make some changes 
in their wheat cleaners. 


The Oliver Company of Charlotte, N. C., are building 
a seed warehouse 50x150 feet, and contemplate increasing 
the capacity of their mill. 


A 1,000,000-bushel grain elevator will be erected at 
Gladstone, Mich., by the Atlantic Elevator Company and 
the ‘‘Soo” RR. Company. 


The wheat harvest was in full blast in the vicinity of 
Eldorado, Kan., a week ago. Some fields will yield 
thirty-five bushels to the acre. 


A company is being organized at Laurinburg, N. C., to 
erect a cotton-seed oil mill to cost $20,000. D.D. Mce- 
Intyre is interested in the project. 


The Albany Oil and Refining Company of Albany, 
Ga., will improve their plant by the addition of new ma- 
chinery and an electric light outfit. 


A new linseed oil mill is wanted at Ellendale, Dak., 
and good inducements will be offered to the proper parties 
engaging in such an enterprise there. 


The Grain Trimmers’ Union of Toledo, Ohio, has 
fixed the wages of the grain trimmers for the coming 
season at $1.50 per thousand bushels. 


The Greenville Oil Mill at Greenville, S. C., is closed 
down temporarily and new machinery and an electric light 
plant are being placed in the building. 


It is reported that the grain dealers of Lincoln, IIl., 
hold about 100,000 bushels of corn at this date, as com- 
pared with 600,000 bushels a year ago. 


Mr. Edward B. Judson, a prominent grain merchant of 
Decatur, Ill., was married Wednesday evening, June 6, 
to Miss Grace Macoughtry, daughter of Hon. Thos. H. 


Macoughtry of that city. A brilliant reception was 
given after the marriage. Mr. and Mrs. Judson went to 
Wisconsin for a brief visit. 


The American Glucose Company of Buffalo, N. 5 eee 


will erect works at Peoria, Ill., to cost’ $500,000. 
will use 6,000 bushels of corn per day. 


H. A. McLemore & Bro., Columbia, Tenn, have or- 
ganized the Columbia Elevator Company, and contem- 
plate erecting a 150,000-bushel elevator. 


The starch works at Indianapolis, Ind., have been shut 
down for a few weeks in order to make some necessary 
repairs. They are now in running order. : 


Law & Pearson, Neepawa, Man., will shortly receive 
bids for the erection of a 50,000-bushel elevator to be 
equipped throughout with the best machinery. 


Kearney, Neb., has a $50,000-starch factory in course 
of erection. A three-story building with a capacity of 
1,000 bushels of corn per day is being put up. v1 


It is reported that the quantity of corn on hand’ in 
Tllinois is 23,000,000 bushels, against an average of 51,800,- 
000 bushels for the past nine years at this time. 


Timewell & Sons, Winnipeg, Man., have prepared 
plans for the erection of a large grain elevator to be 
erected at St. Jean Baptiste, Man., by W. Martin. 


The Gus Leisy Brewing Company has been inccrpo- 
rated at Peoria, Ill., with a capital stock of $60,000, The 
incorporators are Gus, Edward and Albert E. Leisy. 


William Monypeny has just completed the erection of 
a model grain warehouse at Columbus, Ohio. It will be 
occupied by the grain firm of Tallmadge & Williams. 


G. B. Shaw & Co., grain dealers, etc., Edgerton, Kan., 
have sold out to the Kansas Grain and Elevator Company. 
ane latter company has a paid-up capital stock of $50,- 
000. 


Ford & Smith, dealers in grain at Illiopolis, I)., suc- 
cessors to A. C. Ford & Son, will also buy grain at Lane- 
ville, Ill., at which place they will build an elevator 
immediately. 


They 


Kansas wheat is reported to have downed the chinch - 


bug this time, and is now too far advanced to be in any 
further danger from these pests. It will be ready to cut 
about July 1. 


The Dawson Oil Co. of Dawson, Ga., will enlarge their 
works. They want to purchase a second-hand 40-horse 
power engine of about ‘5 revolutions per minute, with 
heavy fly wheel. 


The Lake Shore Railroad Company carried double the 
amount of grain in 1879 that it did in 1887. |The grain- 
carrying business has steadily decreased with that com- 
pany in late years. 


George Bauernschmidt and others have incoporated the 
Bauernschmidt Brewing Company to operate the Bauern- 
schmidt brewery at Baltimore, Md. They have a capital 
stock of $500,000. 


The biggest farmer in the Indian territory is Mr. Frank 
Murray, who will put in 6,000 acres of corn this season. 
His big cornfield lies in the Washeta Valley, about twenty- 
five miles from Purcell. 


The safe of Lewis & Kearns, grain buyers at Albany, 
Tll., was robbed recently of $1,200. The safe was located 
in the jewelry store of Ed. F. Schneider, who is accused 
of committing the theft. : 


C. 8. Hulbert, the veteran elevator proprietor of the 
Northwest, and a member of the late firm of Pillsbury & 
Hulbert, Minneapolis, Minn., has recently returned from 
a two years’ sojourn abroad. : 


Work will shortly commence on the new steam ele- 
vator and mill to be erected at Tecumseh, Neb., on the 
site of the one recently destroyed by fire. The burned 
plant was owned by James Hill. 


Alexandria, La., is to have two immense new cotton- 
seed oil mills. The New Orleans Seed Company of New 
Orleans, La., will erect one. and a stock company of cap- 
italists of that city will build the other. 


The grain firm of Hazenwinkle & Cox, Bloomington, 
Tll., has an elevator at Hudson, one at Cooksville, and is 
now building one at Merna at a cost of $2,000. They do 
an immense business at these three stations. 


‘An incorporated company, under the style of the Dillon 
Cotton-Seed Oil Mills, will build a cotton-seed oil mill 


| near Little Rock, 8S. C. James W. Dillon, Samue: 


Thompson and others are the incorporators. 


The reports of the corn crop from Illinois, Indiana, 
Nebraska and Missouri are discouraging. Planting was 


late. Much of it had to be replanted, and the weather 
has been unfavorable. In Kansas the crop promises 
well. 


Thomas Jensen, a prominent grain and stock dealer of 
David City, Neb., has made an assignment to George L. 
Smith. His liabilities are placed at $30,000. Mr. Jensen 
ne his district in the Nebraska State Legislature 
in 1880. 


The Red River Valley wheat crop will be larger this 
year than last, gains being made both in yield and acre- 
age, so says Mr. James Holes, one of the oldest wheat 
growers of that section. Hesays the farmers have re- 
covered from their low-price scare of 1886, and many 
acres that were summer-fallowed last year will be 
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cropped this year. He also says the heavy snows of last 
winter and the cold weather of the late spring have both 
been favorable conditions to the abundant growth of the 
golden cereal. 


The annual report of the Farmers’ Warehouse at Win- 
nebago City, Minn., shows a total of 215,014 bushels of 


-grain bought of thecrop of 1887. The warehouse has 


been worth two cents per bushel on their grain to the 
farmers. 


An independent wheat buyer at Edgerly, Dak., is 
building a large elevator to compete with the old line 
companies. ‘This buyer kept the market price from 3 to 
5 cents higher at that place last season than it was at any 
other market. 


H, A. Spencer, elevator contractor and builder, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.. has the contract for enlarging the Hotel 
St. Louis at Lake Minnetonka. The contract is for 
$10,000. Mr. Spencer has contracts for a number of 
country elevators, also. 


General Superintendent Smith of the Northern Pacific 
Elevator Company, who receives daily reports from 125 
stations in North Dakota, says that up to the present 
time all indications point to a full crop, if not to an in- 
crease over the average. 


Oats are at a premium at Prince Edward Island. They 
have been selling at 35 and 87 cents per bushel, and are 
now about all bought up. At least 100,000 bushels have 
been shipped from the Island since navigation: opened, to 
Montreal and points West. 


The Indianapolis elevators June 1 contained 241,274 
bushels of grain, against 46,513 bushels for the corre- 
sponding date last year. The supply was 11,726 bushels 
more of wheat, 101,459 more of corn, 82,147 more of 
oats, and 1,339 more of rye. 


A company is being organized at Houston, Texas, to 
build a corn and flour mill anda grain elevator. The 
proposed capacity of the plant is 250 barrels of flour, 310 
barrels of meal and grits and 100 barrels of chops. The 
capital stock will be about $65,000. 


At a meeting of the County Farmers’ Alliance held at 
Montpelier, Dak., May 39, money was raised to build a 
warehouse and elevator. They will erect new elevators 
at Carrington, New Rockford, Valley City, and probably 
at Sykestown, Montpelier and Jamestown. 


The annual statement of the affairs of the C. P. R. R. 
Company shows that their grain elevators at Fort William, 
Port Arthur, Owen Sound and Montreal earned a satis- 
factory dividend, notwithstanding that they were largely 


_ used for the special purposes of the owners. 


General Manager Cardin,-of the Northern Pacific Ele- 
vator Company, has recently been to the Pacific coast 
for the purpose of inspecting the crops of that section, 
and reports a remarkable increase in the soft wheat acre- 
age, though the yield may fall a little short. 


George L. Dunlap of Chicago has sold a controlling 
interest in the Wabash and Indiana Elevators to John 
Hurd and Russell Sage, who will act as trustees until 
arrangements are completed, when the houses will pass 
into the control of the Chicago Elevator Company. 


Mr. George D. Ellis of Fargo, Dak., has recently com- 
pleted a buggy trip through Ransom and Sargent coun- 
ties of that territory, and reports an increase of fully 15 
per cent. in the acreage of those counties as against last 
year, and a prospective gain of fully 10 per cent. in 
yield. 


©. Manegold & Son of Milwaukee are building a grain 


~ elevator and flour storage house adjoining their mill in this 


city; when completed it will be 40x150 feet and five stories 
in height. As the river runs in the rear of thir plant, 
their facilities for handling grain and flour are unex- 
celled. 


The City of Chippewa Falls, Wis., was struck by a 
plague of chinch bugs on the afternoon of June 11, and 
by five o’clock they were so thick in places that they 
seemed to form one solid mass. They infested that sec- 
tion last year and the farmers hoped to escape them this 
season. 


Superintendent Whyte of the C. P. R. R. Company 
has lately visited a large number of elevators in the North- 
western states with a view of finding out all the latest 
improvements and incorporating them into the large new 
elevator which the company is about to build at Fort 
William, Ont. 


Western grain shippers have been notified that the 
Fitchburg road will, on July 1, have their new elevator 
at Rotterdam Junction, N. Y., open for business. The 
elevator was built at a cost of $125,000, and it is expected 
that it will greatly increase the grain traffic over the 
Fitchburg road. 


A dispatch from Toronto, Ont., dated June 6, states 
that the first transhipment of the grain stored at Duluth 
during the past season passed through that port June 4 
over the ©. P. R. R. for the Eastern markets, There 
were over twenty heavily laden cars, and the entire train 
was devoted to wheat. 


The case of Matthews, McFarlane & Co., grain dealers 
and owners of the Continental elevator, a bonded ware- 
house at Oswego, N. Y., against whom complaint was 
made that they removed barley from the elevator without 
paying duty on the same and with intent to defraud the 
government, has been investigated by the treasury depart- 


ment at Washington. As a result the Secretary has di- 
rected that government surveillance be removed from the 
elevator and that its former relation with the department 
be restored. This decision acquits Matthews, McFarlane 
& Co. of fraud and attempted fraud. 


The rumor that F. H. Peavey of Minneapolis, and A. 
J. Sawyer of Duluth, Minn., would consolidate their 
elevator interests is denied by both these gentlemen. Mr. 
Sawyer, however, admits that in his opinion the scheme 
is a good one, as a consolidation of interests would reduce 
expenses and consequently increase dividends. 


Simpson & Robinson, elevator contractors and builders, 
Minneapolis, Minn., have contracted for a number of ele- 
vators to be built on the Watertown Division of the C. & 
N. W. Ry. : Five are at present contemplated, but it is 
rumored that they will increase the number to fifteen. 
This is the biggest ‘‘plum” of the season so far. 


P. C. Pettingill of Glencoe, Ont.. was arrested at 
London, Ont., a few days ago on complaint of Peter Mc- 
Donald. representing the Buffalo International Grain and 
Stock Exchange, on a charge of embezzlement. Mr. 
Pettingill had charge of the Glencoe bucket shop which 
closed recently, and is charged with being $425 short. 


A large consignment of Russian grain, including wheat, 
oats, barley and winter rye, has been received at Ottawa, 
Ont., and will be planted throughout the Canadian prov- 
inces this season. Some of the samples come from the 
extreme northern limits of the grain growing region of 
ea eea a Russia, and will be tested at the experimental 

arms. 


G. A. Snook, an extensive grain dealer at Moawequa, 
Ill., failed May 22 for several thousand dollars. He pur- 
chased a ticket for Vancouver, B. C , and has skipped the 
country. Hight or ten attachments have been sworn out 
on the grain that was stored inthe elevator. Many farm- 
ers will lose heavily. V. Snyder & Co., bankers, hold a 
mortgage on the elevator. 


W.L. Wheeler, manager of a bucket shop at Port 
Huron, Mich., should pose as a wingless angel. He ad- 
vanced margins on his customers’ deals out of his own 
funds, and when the customers. lost they repudiated the 
obligations and Mr. Wheeler was left with a large “1.” 
This is probably the first case of the kind on record where 
the customers got the best of it. 


The Russell Miller - Milling Co., having large roller 
mills at Bismarck, Jamestown and Valley City, Dak., 
will build a line of elevators in Northern Dakota for 
their own use, and thereby save the profit heretofore 
made by the regular elevators. A 5,000-bushel elevator 
for mill use will be erected at once at Jamestown, and 
one of the same capacity at Valley City. 


The Santa Fe Elevator & Dock Company is construct- 
ing an elevator on the Illinois & Michigan Canal, 1 500 
feet west of Ashland avenue in this city. It will be 
90x139 feet, six stories high, and cost about $300,000. It 
will be one of the best constructed houses in the country, 
and will have a capacity of 1,600,000 bushels of grain. 
It will be operated in connection with the Atchison Road. 
Architect McLennan has the plans. 


The Winona Mill Co. of Winona, Minn., has purchased 
the large elevator in'erests of Stokes Bros. at Watertown, 
Dak. The purchase includes eight elevators, located re- 
spectively at Doland, Mansfield, Hackley, Ludden, Ray- 
mond, Columbia, Houghton and Oakes. This gives the 
Winona Mill Co. a chain of forty-six elevators and ware- 
houses. Three new elevators will be erected at once, one 
at Dempster aud one at Oshawa. The location of the 
third has not yet been decided upon. 


An ingenious fraud was lately practiced upon a number 
of farmers in St Peters Parish, Ont., by a brace of grain 
swindlers. Therustics signed an agreement to sell 200 
bushels of oats:‘to some parties, and this document when 
the upper and lower ends were torn off left a promissory 
note in which the word dollars appeared in place of 
bushels. When the cases came up for trial they were 
decided in favor of the grangers. the court holding that 
where the mind did not go with the signature in a promis- 
sory note the person signing was not liable. 


William Townsend of Rockville, Neb., who for a num. 
ber of years has been engaged in the grain and agricul- 
tural implement business at that place, absconded re- 
cently leaving behind him a number of creditors who 
trusted ‘‘not wisely but too well.” He sold his elevator 
and mortgaged his home at Rockville, disposed of other 
business interests and then skipped out. It seems to have 
been a premeditated steal, and when overtaken he will 
undoubtedly be handled without gloves by his creditors. 
His liabilities are estimated at $15,000; assets $5,000. 


D. A. Tompkins of Charlotte, N. C., is widely known 
throughout the South owing to his connection with the 
Southern Cotton Oil Company, which was organized last 
year to fight the American Cotton Oil Trust, a branch of 
the Standard Oil Company. Mr. Tompkins was made 
chief engineer and assistant general manager of this new 
company, whose organization was chiefly due to his in- 
dividual efforts. Eight mills, with an average capacity 
of 200 tons per day each, were planned and constructed 
in one summer, and the following fall were started up 
and worked satisfactorily in each case. Asa result of 
the organization of this company the South sold during 
the season of 1887-88 probably 600,000 tons of cotton 
seed at an average price of $3 per ton more than was 
paid the season before, and in round numbers the 
planters received about $2,000,000 more than could have 


been obtained had not Mr. Tompkins organized this new 
company. This was probably the largest project ever 
undertaken and carried out in this country in the same 
length of time, and yet it was the work of a young man 
but thirty-four years old, born and raised in the South. 


Lewis W. McGlauflin, commission merchant and grain 
dealer, San Francisco, Cal., made an assignment June 1. 
He had overdrawn his bank account, and had been noti- 
fied to settle, owing to a change in the management of the 
bank, and this sudden notice in the fuce of an advancing 
market which had already increased from $3 to $4 a ton 
on grain, and lack of rain made it impossible for him to 
meet his obligations and no resource was left but an 
assignment. His total liabilities foot up $50,000; assets 
about the same. The suspension is only temporary, and 
he hopes to resume business soon. 


The San Francisco Grocer and Country Merchant dis- 
courses as follows in regard tothe grain bag situation: 
“The supply of bags, about 45,000,0U0, is known and ad- 
mitted by all parties to be considerably mere than will ke 
required for consumption this season. The largest es 
timates of actual needs do not exceed 35,000,000, and this. 
based on the consumptive demand of previous years, is 
fully 5,000,000 more than will be required. Still. with a 
surplus of 15,000,000, there is a possibility of those short- 
ing the market at apparently safe figures being heavy 
losers. The combination now interested in pushing the 
market upward is understood to have control of about 
25,000,000 bags, which places it in a strong position to 
name figures unfavorable for the slorts on buyer June 
and July contracts. If the market is shorted to any great 
extent, the combination can well afford to advance prices 
and maintain the advance, for the profits thus realized by 
squeezing the shorts—as well as by taking advantage of 
consumers in the midst of the harvest, when the demand 
is most active—will enable the combination to take care 
of the entire surplus and carry the same into another 
season at alow and profitable figure.” 


A dispatch from Tacoma, Wash. Ter., says: Tacoma 
has a possible scope of country to pay it tribute in tbe 
shipment of grain that extends to and incluces the west- 
ern part of Dakota, all Montana, Idaho and Washington 
Territory. Allsurplus grain raised in these sections, if it 
finds a European warket, must now come via Tacoma 
and thence out by the Pacific Ocean. All the unsold 
grain in the belt is now fast finding a market this way. 
and now that the great expense of hauling grain up and 
over a great mountain is to be dispensed with, the increase 
in shipments via Tacoma and the Pacific Ocean will as- 
tonish America. This is already shown in the number of 
vessels loading here. Last year if six to eight ocean 
steamers were loading at the Tacoma wharves it was a 
subject of observation. -But this number at the present 
time would suggest a dearth of business. The wharves 
are a busy scene now. As many as twenty-two ocean 
sailing vessels and nineteen steamers have been loading 
here in one day, and the dailv average of vessels loading 
will be fifteen to eighteen. The mistaken notion prevails 
that the depth of water in the sound in front of the city is 
a barrier to the safe anchorage of vessels in this bay. 
The traducers of Tacoma would never advance this idea 
before their hearers while in this city, for at any hour of 
the day or night in any day of the year there are vessels 
of all kinds, from the largest sailing freight-carrying ves- 
sel to the smallest known craft, safely anchored or rest- 
ing in these waters. 


GRAIN SHORTAGES. 


The last fleet from Duluth developed some monstrous 
grain shortages. © At first there was a disposition to keep 
the fact quiet, tallymen not being anxious to confess 
their inability to find the grain said to have been loaded 
for them at the other end of the route, but when it was 
announced that the propeller Iron Duke was 1,183 bush- 
els short, an amount scarcely ever equaled here, other 
bad shortages were given away. The propeller M. M. 
Drake was 53 bushels short, the schooner Nelson 171 
bushels, the propeller Ira H. Owen 280 bushels, the P. P. 
Pratt 81, and the Mecos'a 461 bushels. Hereis a total of 
2,179 bushels discrepancy on six boats, and there is prob- 
ably more unreported. Valued at 90 cents a bushel, for 
which an overrun was sold this week, it will cost the ves- 
sels pretty nearly $2,000 to pay for what somebody else 
is accountable. But this is business. An effort will be 
made to recover the Iron Duke’s lost grain, and it may 
be found to be a clerical error.—Marine Record. 


TWINE. 


The Scientific American says that few people have an 
idea of the enormous consumption of twine in this coun- 
try. The farmers use 35,000 tons annually upon the self- 
binding harvesters. Allowing five pounds to the mile, 
this would equal a string long enough to go more than six 
times around the earth. The twine generally used for 
this purpose is made either of sissal or manilla hemp. The 
sissal is the cheaper material, but not so strong and dura- 
ble as the hemp, and makes the farmer more trouble by 
breaking every little while. Still he continues to use it, 
as he pays a cent or two less for it, and does not charge 
up the lost time in repairing breaks. About 1,200 feet of 
twine per acre is required, which costs about 25 cents. 


Leopold Steiner, a member of an extensive corn firm in 
Pesth. has absconded after forging bills to the amount of 
500,000 florins. All of the Pesth banks are sufferers. 
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ADVERTISING. 

This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 
atain dealersof the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


CHICAGO, ILL., JUNE 15, 1888. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS, 


The report of the Bureau of Statistics at Wash- 
ington, issued June 9, for the month of May, 
1888, shows a decrease in corn, oats, rye and 
wheat, as compared with the same month in the 
previous year. The total value of the breadstuffs 
exported during May, 1888, was $7,462,051, 
against $13,181,877 for the same month in 1887. 
The value of the exports for eleven months end- 
ing May 31, was $116,156,121, against $145,400,- 
354 for the eleven months ending May 31, 1887. 

The exports of corn for the month of May, 
1888, were 2,360,681 bushels, against 2,480,451 
bushels for the same month in 1887. The amount 
of wheat exported during the months named was 
1,983,849 bushels in May, 1888, against 8,879,226 
bushels in May, 1857. There were 17,743 bush- 
els of oats exported in May, 1888, against 19,188 
bushels in the same month of 1887. The exports 
of rye were 20,045 bushels in May, 1888, against 
90,982 bushels for the same month in 1887. 


ELEVATOR CONSOLIDATION. 


It has been rumored in Minneapolis for the 
past few days that a big elevator consolidation 
was on foot which would embrace at least two, 
and possible more, of the largest elevator lines in 
the Northwest. The elevators supposed to be in 
the move are those of A. J. Sawyer and F. H. 
Peavey & Co, These comprise about 125 houses 
on the Northern Pacific and Omaha roads. It is 
supposed that the plan is to unite these houses 
and others under one management. Sawyer al- 
ready has extensive terminal facilities both on 
Lake Superior and at Buffalo, so that wheat could 
be laid down to Eastern millers at a minimum 
cost. That Eastern millers are glad to get their 
wheat in this direct manner, is proved by the ex- 
perience of last season, when the kick was raised 
about the inspection of wheat at Washburn, 
which it was claimed was not up to the Duluth 
standard, and which was nevertheless sold to Buf- 
falo millers at a price above the market. 

Consolidation and combination seem to be the 
order of the day. The Nebraska combination, or 
rather consolidation, is doubtless only the first of 
a number that will be formed. - Nearly every 
business is discovering that co-operation is the 
only cure for excessive competition, and that large 
associated interests can be carried on with less 
trouble and expense than many minor ones. In 


‘is not flawless. 


fact, the tendency in the Northwest has been in 
the direction of large lines of elevators under one 
management for many years. That still greater 
consolidations should occur is only to be expected. 


THE SITUATION IN NEW YORK. 


The elevator men both of Buffalo and New 
York, have declared that the passage of the Mc- 
Evoy Elevator Bill by the ‘egislature and the at- 
taching to it of the Governor’s signature, means 
that their business must stop unless the law can 
be evaded. On June 14 the elevating companies 
of Buffalo issued a new rate-card to the effect 
that the charge for elevating, receiving, weighing 
and discharging sound grain will be five-eighths 
of one cent per bushel, ‘‘the above charge to 
be paid by tho consignee of the grain. No grain 
will be received for transport.” Of course this last 
means that all grain must go into store and pay 
one-eighth of a cent per bushel for ten days’ 
storage or part thereof. Vessel owners say that 
their purpose is to pay nothing for elevating. 
One question to be disposed of is the shoveling 
charges. The vessel now pays from $3.50 to $4 
per thousand bushels, on a bill presented by the 
elevator authorities “for the boss scooper,” and 
the elevator and scoopers divide the amount. The 
new law cuts down this charge to actual cost. 

In New York City the whole matter was re- 
ferred to a special committee made up of shippers, 
receivers and elevator men, who reported a plan 
which it is thought will evade the law. The Mc- 
Evoy Law fixes the rate at five-efghths of a cent 
per bushel, or $6.25 per thousand bushels. This 
the elevator men claim is simply prohibitory, and 
they threatened to shut down. The committee 
in its report states that in addition to the $6.25 
per thousand bushels the following rates must be 
charged: For canal boat trimmings, $1.50; for 
trimming ocean vessels, $2; and for the trans- 
portation of the elevators, one-half cent per bushel, 
or $5 a thousand. This will bring the entire cost 
of handling 1,000 bushels up to $14.75. 

Of course, it is impossible to see what the out- 
come of all this will be. It is stated that both 
the Buffalo and New York elevator men are act- 
ing in accordance with the best legal advice ob- 
tainable, and it is possible that the McHyoy Law 
It is to be hoped, however, that 
the bill is strong enough to bring the Buffalo 
ring to its senses. 


THE CHANCES FOR WHEAT. 


Perhaps the best of all the estimates for wheat 
this year are those of the Cincinnati Price Cur- 
rent, at least they harmonize best with what we 
hear and read in disinterested quarters. This 
authority says that the chances of the entire 
crop, winter and spring, range as low,as 375,000,- 
000 bushels, and as high as 400,000,000 bushels, 
and it is disposed to accept 385,000,000 bushels 
as a fair approximation. Of this amount 150,- 
000,000 is given as the probable outcome of the 
spring wheat crop, though, of course, this is 
largely conjecture. Proceeding to details, the 
Price Current says: By taking an average of the 
five years, 1883 to 1887 inclusive, the indicated 
average this season would be 10.33 bushels per 
acre, or 232,115,000 bushels, equal to 60,715,000 
less than last year. 

The following compilation shows the reported 
condition of winter wheat on June 1 and July 1 
(the latter being a date on which considerable of 
the crop had reached maturity, or was harvested) 
for five years, with the average yield per acre, 
and what 100 would mean in bushels on the basis 
of ratio between the June 1 condition and the 
indicated yield, as computed by the Cincinnati 
Price Current: 


1887. 1886. 1885. 1884. 1883. 
June 1 condition ...... 84.9 92.7 62.0 93.0 75.0 
July 1 condition ...... 88.5 91.2 65.0 943 79.0 
Yield, bushels per acre 12.1 12.3 9.6 -12.6- 10:8 
100 condition in bushels 14.2 13.3 15.5 18.5 14.4 


The Price Current adds that in the light of 
special information received from a large portion 
of the winter wheat area, and careful considera- 
tion of available reports from other districts, the 


73.3 average of condition seems to reflect a high 


estimate, rather above the actual merit of the po-. 


sition of the crop, but it may be justified by in- 
formation more complete than it has had. The 
present situation may be regarded as indicating a 
production of 225,000,000 to 230,000,000 bushels 
of winter grain, against 293,000,000 last year— 
say 65,000,000 bushels deficiency. 

In regard to spring wheat, our contemporary 
says: ‘The spring wheat crop of 1887 averaged 
12.2 bushels per acre; the average for five yearsis 
12.9 bushels, during which period the highest 
yield was 14.1 in 1884; previously as high as 15.9 
was indicated for 1877, following the low point 
of 8.2 in 1876. If this season’s crop should ay- 
erage 12 bushels the production would be 160,- 
000,000 bushels—which is all that can reasonab 
be counted upon, under fairly favorable condi- 
tions, and 150,000,000 probably is a more justifia- 
ble approximation.” ; 


THE ANTI-CORNER RULE, — 


The Chicago Board of Trade has repealed the 
so-called Anti-Corner Rule. To some this might 
appear an invitation to market manipulators to 
come in and forestall the market, if they could. 
But such is not the case, by any means. The 
great majority of the men who are opposed to the 
anti-corner rule are the grain receivers. They 
oppose it, not because they want to see corners 
run, but because Chicago is quite enough of a 
bear market from other causes, without attempt- 
ing to definitely throttle the “bulls” by adverse 
legislation. 

And there is good reasoning in their arguments, 
too. Grain dealers here and all through the 
country that deals with Chicago, complain of the 
bear raids on the markets. A large part of the 
world sells short in Chicago; the elevator storage 
charges have been and still are high, and here is 
a bear influence quite strong enough for any mar- 
ket to withstand. The undoubted bear influences 
at work in Chicago are quite sufficient to encour- 
age periodical bear raids, and if the Board of 
Trade cannot stop the raids, it should at least 
leave the bulls unfettered. The repeal of the law 
was a good thing. 


Tuart there is gambling on the Chicago Board 
of Trade, nobody will deny; but aside from trad- 
ing which many call illegitimate,the merchants of 
the Board annually handle $400,000,000 of pro- 
duce, which is a pretty fair showing. 


A press of matter has compelled us to lay over 
until next month a number of interesting articles 
intended for this issue but received too late for 
insertion. We believe the present number is a 
very creditable closing for our Sixth Annual Vol- 
ume; but we have no hesitation in promising a 
better paper for the future. 


Tne Buffalo Underwriters make a reduc- 
tion of ten and ten in short term insurance risks 
on grain elevators and on Board vessels and canal 
boats. The elevator men demand a reduction of 
three tens, amounting to a reduction of 30 to 40 
per cent. on the regular short rate premiums. In 
order to meet this demand and secure business, 
it is charged that agents have resorted to all 
kinds of dishonest schemes, as far as the interests 
of the companies are concerned. 


Tue Chicago Board of Marine Underwriters 
have refused to write grain in vessels of class 
A24, and have referred all such risks to general 
agents for special rates. It is understood that 
this amounts to an advance of 20 per cent, in 
insurance on grain in the vessels that come under 
this classification. The Board of Marine Under-: 
writers have been steadily raising the classes of 
vessels that can command board rates, and the 
result of this latest move will undoubtedly be to 
drive some of the small schooners out of the’ 
grain trade, which at best this year is unprofitable, 
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~ Editorial Mention, >! 
SPEER 


C. C. Wotcort, President of the Scandinavian 
Elevator Company, Minneapolis, will remain in 


. Europe until about the first of August. 


SravisTrcran Prime says that no positive state- 
ments as to the spring wheat crop ought to be 
made yet, except that the crop is very short and 
backward, fully a month later than usual. Statis- 
tician Dodge says the returns indicate about thir- 
teen bushels per acre for spring wheat. 


One day the past week the private grain ware- 
houses of Chicago contained 720,000 bushels of 
wheat and 100,000 bushels of oats. The Union 
Elevator of Joliet at the same time held 175,000 
bushelsof wheat. These are items showing the 
incompleteness of the usual “visible supply” 
compilations. 


THE improved and successful wagon dump for 
grain elevator companies, manufactured by Paige 
Mfg. Co., Painesville, Ohio, and sold by G. W. 
Crane, Minneapolis, is reported as being in great 


demand, a large number being already placed: 


this season. 
patent. 


An application has been filed for a 


BRADSTREET’S figures up the wheat stock east 
of the Rockies on June 1, at 39,020,333 bushels, 
with 7,793,000 bushels on the Pacific coast. The 
stock of corn, according to Bradstreet’s in sight 
on June 2, was 10,184,215 bushels; of oats, 7,224,- 
873 bushels; of rye, 266,208 bushels; barley; 
527,366 bushels. 


A very fine catalogue and price list for 1888 
has just been issued by H. W. Caldwell, of 131 
and 133 West Washington street, Chicago. The 
Caldwell Conveyor and other specialties which 
have made Mr. Caldwell’s name familiar to the 
grain handling and milling world, are illustrated 
and briefly described. All who wish a copy can 
receive one by applying to Mr. Caldwell for it. 


Messrs. ToornsurcH & GLESSNER are the 
selling agents for the Triumph Machine Belting 
and carry a full stock at their warehouse, 18 to 
22 North Clinton street, this city. They will be 
glad to mail samples and prices to all who desire 
them. This is a first-class belting for all kinds of 
work, and is highly recommended by those who 
have used it. : “ 


Tur Jerrrey Mra. Co. of Columbus, Ohio, re- 
port as having plenty of orders for their eleva- 
ting machinery and drive chains, They will man- 
ufacture, in addition to their present specialties, 
the Willson Spring Whiflletrees, which are de- 
signed to relieve the laboring horses from their 
burdens. Parties interested in any of these would 
do well to correspond with this firm. 


On June 1:the firm of P. L. Wright & Co., 
commission merchants of Detroit, Mich., was dis- 
solved by mutual consent, Mr. P. L. Wright re- 
tiring. The remaining partners, C. W. Baird 
and F. West, continue in the business with the 
same connections as heretofore, under the firm 
name of Baird & West. The new firm has our 
best wishes for continued prosperity. 


‘SciENTISTS announce as a startling fact that in 
the course of time, how long they do not pretend 
to say, there will be great changes in the water 
surface of the earth; among these changes are 
the exhaustion of the water in Lake Michigan, 
and the running dry of Niagara. If the day had 
been set, upon which the catastrophe is to culmi- 
nate and the people of Chicago instead of gazing 
upon a blue expanse of water, will see nothing 


but an immense, dry basin, and in place of. the 
limpid Chicago River, only a dirty ditch, we 
might feel inclined to moralize upon the subject, 
but as several centuries will probably elapse be- 
fore that day, we leave the moralizing for some- 
body else to do. 


H. Sanpmeyver & Co. of Peoria, IIl., well- 
known to the grain trade, also build an excellent 
furnace, the “Pleasant Home Furnace,” a cata- 
logue of which we have just received. The 
“Pleasant Home” appears to be a vast improve- 
ment on the styles of furnaces in common use. 
The average furnace is a snare and a delusion, 
unscientific and unsatisfactory. The furnace 
made by Messrs. Sandmeyer & Oo. overcomes a 
large number of the defects of the ordinary style 
of furnace. 


A Burrato correspondent to an exchange 
wants to know how the Scandinavian Hlevator 
Company will give Buffalo from 20,000,000 to 
30,000,000 bushels more of grain to handle than 
at present, when the wheat necessarily goes to 
Buffalo, anyhow. He algo denies that Minneap- 
olis has any advantage over Buffalo, as far as re- 
gards getting good wheat for milling, and pro- 
tests that the Duluth article that gets to Buffalo 
millers is superior to the article which gets to the 
Minneapolis mills. 
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Tue farmer has for once come out ahead. This 
one lives in Plymouth, Mich., and bought seed 
wheat from an Ohio seed company at $l5a 
bushel, the company agreeing to buy back from 
the crop raised by the farmer twice as much 
wheat as they sold him. The company afterward 
failed, and the contract was not carried out, and 
a note given by the farmer for $150 turned up 
in the hands of an-outsider. He refused to pay 
and suit was brought, but the jury returned a 
verdict in favor of the farmer. 


Wrsster & Comstock Mre. Co. of this city 
have just issued a very handsome annual cata- 
logue, illustrating and describing their large list 
of mill and elevator specialties. It contains over 
120 nicely printed pages, and is bound in imita- 
tion embossed leather, giving it a unique appear- 
ance. It has an index, something every catalogue 
should have, and is creditable to the excellent 
firm that issues it. NReaders can obtain a copy 
by addressing Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., 
125 and 127 Ontario street, Chicago. 


Tue firm of A. J. Hoskins & Oo., Minneapolis, 
Minn., dealers in grain, fuel and lumber, is a new 
firm consisting of A. J. Hoskins, for many years 
at the head of the financial department of the 
business of Cowgill Bros. (the well-known eleva- 
tor men of La Crosse and Minneapolis), and J. F. 
Bassett, a gentleman of over thirty years’ success- 
ful experience in the grain business, and F. S. 
Hoskins, well-known in railroad and financial cir- 
cles, making one of the most promising business 
firms recently started in the Northwest, and one 
which is much appreciated by the friends of the 
members of the firm. 


Tur Inter-State Commerce Committee met in 
New York, June 13, to hear the complaint of the 
New York Produce Exchange against the Wes- 
tern roads for which New York is the Eastein 
terminus, concerning the export rates on grain. 
These roads are charged with unjustly discrimi- 
nating against New York and in favor of the for- 
eign merchant in the matter of transportation 
charges. It is claimed that the English merchant 
can buy a barrel of flour in Chicago, and have it 
delivered in Liverpool or Glasgow cheaper than 
the New York merchant can get it. In the course 
of the arguments Commissioner Fink, who was 


present as a witness, dropped a hint as to the’ 


way in which the railroads evade the law. He 
said there were ways of keeping within laws and 
still cutting rates. One way was to go to a ship- 
per and tell him that so much would be paid him 
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roads were doing this, but Mr. Fink replied that 
he did not care to state the name of any road un- 
til he had investigated the matter. The subject 
is of serious interest to the New York grain men 
who say if present rates are continued, it will 
virtually close up New York as an export port. 


Ws regret to record the death of Mr. Wm. H. 
Trafton, who since 1x54 has been the editor-in- 
chief of the New York Produce Hachange Re- 
porter. He has also made a wide reputation as 
the commercial editor of various daily and weekly 
papers, among them the New York Tribune, Sun, 
Evening Post, and Philadelphia North American 
and various other journals at home and abroad. 
Mr. Trafton was born in 1818, at South Berwick, 
Maine, and died in New York May 30. His ex- 
tensive knowledge of commerce and political 
economy rendered him a valuable adviser and 
counselor in business relations, and his loss will 
be greatly felt. 


Tue heavy charges for trimming grain in this 
city have led to a speck of'war. In one instance 
non-union men were employed at a saving of one- 
half the rates demanded by the Grain Trimmers’ 
Union. In another case two propellers topped 
off with cargoes 3,000 and 5,000 bushels short 
rather than pay the trimming charges. This they 
could afford to do, as freights are low, and they 
saved the charge of $1.50 per thousand bushels, 
which amounted in the two cases mentioned to 
a saving of over $300, an item worth looking at 
by boatmen just now, as the freight is only lost 
on a few thousand bushels and the trimming 
saved on the whole cargo. 


ATTENTION is directed to the advertisement in 
this issue of the Druid Fabric Roofing and Druid 
Elastic Paint. The former is for roofs of all 
kinds, sheathing, etc., its base being a fabric, and 
the use of paper being entirely discarded. The 
Druid Elastic Paint is for irop, metals and wood, 
felt, etc., and any one can apply it. It is proof 
against fire, water, weather or acid, and is an ex- 
cellent varnish paint to use in cases when it is 
desired to resist the oxidizing influence of the air, 
moisture or acids. Both these articles have given 
great satisfaction, as numerous testimonials indi- 
cate; and the advertisers, Messrs. Geo. B. Car- 
penter & Co., 208 South Water street, Chicago, 
will be pleased to submit the claims of both these 
articles to interested parties. 


Ir will be noticed from the advertisement on 
our first cover page that the firm of Howes & 
Hwell has been succeeded by S. Howes, who is 
now sole proprietor of the ‘‘Hureka Works” at 
Silver Creek, N. Y. The establishment of the 
Eureka Works dates back thirty-two years ago, 
and Mr. Simeon Howes, the surviving partner of 
the firms of Howes, Babcock & Co., Howes, Bab- 
cock & Ewell, and Howes & Eweil, has seen the 
business increase from twenty machines a year to 
over 2,000 a year. The only change in the busi- 
ness is the purchase by Mr. Howes of the late 
Carlos Ewell’s interest. The business will be 
conducted in the future, in every respect, as in 
the past, with the best wishes of the host of 
friends which the Eureka machines have made 
everywhere. 


Tue stocks of grain in Chicago elevators Sat- 
urday evening, June 16, were 4,815,250 bushels 
of wheat, 6,973,387 bushels of corn, 1,821,341 
bushels of oats, 48,638 bushels of rye, and 38,- 
495 bushels of barley. Total, 13,697,111 bushels 
of all kinds of grain, against 23,014,146 bushels 
a year ago. For the same date the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade states the visible 
supply of grain in the United States and Canada 
as 25,220,925 bushels of wheat, 12,458,233 bush- 
els of corn, 5,763,501 bushels of oats, 240,124 
bushels of rye, and 180,385 bushels of barley. 
These figures are smaller than the corresponding 
ones a week ago by 532,084 in wheat and larger 
by 1,352,815 in corn. The yisible supply of 


to ship by a certain line, which was equivalent to | wheat for the corresponding week a year ago de- 
a rebate. Commissioner Schoonmaker asked what | creased 804,005 bushels, 
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J. H. Rogers of the firm of J. H. Rogers & Son, grain 
dealers, Dunlap, II1., has died. 


J. W. Egan & Co., grain dealers, Philadelphia, Pa., 
were burned out recently. Loss $5,000. 


Charles H. Hummell’s feed mill at Erie, Pa., was de- 
stroyed by fire a few weeks ago. Loss $8,000. 


An elevator at Mapleton, Dak., containing 25,000 
bushels of wheat, was destroyed by fire June 2. 


E. B Seymour, a prominent grain dealer of Buffalo, 
Wis., died at his home in that city a short time ago. 


A grain elevator at Shane’s Crossing, Ohio, was un- 
roofed by a cyclone which struck that place May 27. 


The N. Thomas Brewing Co.’s plant at Dayton, Ohio, 
was totally destroyed by fire May 12. Loss $60,000. 


The buildings of the Mill Creek Distillery Company at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, were partly destroyed by fire June 9, 
entailing a loss of $75,000. 


William Henderson’s large flour mill and grain ware- 
house at Iona, Ont., were totally destroyed by fire May 
25. Loss about $10,000; partly insured. 


White Bros.’ elevator at Norborne, Mo., burned May 
23. The fire is supposed to have originated from a hot 
journal. Loss, $14,000; insurance, $8,000. 


John Danschak, a boy sixteen years of age, was struck 
on the head and badly cut, June 7, by an elevator prop in 
J. E. Bell & Co.’s warehouse at Baltimore, Md. 


The Rodney Cotton-seed Oil Company’s mill at Rod- 
ney, Miss., was recently destroyed by fire, entailing a 
loss of $50,000; insurance $10,000. It will be rebuilt. 


The warehouse connected with the St. Anthony ele- 
vator at Alexandria, Minn., burst May 27. It contained 
30,000 bushels of wheat. The building is a total wreck. 


The warehouse at Lake City, Mich., owned by Messrs. 
Labor & Cornwall. was destroyed by fire June 14. The 
loss was $3,800. The origin of the fire could not be as- 
certained. 


The warehouse of Robert Cochran at Trinway, Ohio, 
containing three thousand bushels of wheat, was blown 
down in a terrible storm which swept over that section of 
the country May 28. 


The Newaygo grain elevator at Casnovia, Mich,, was 
totally destroyed by fire May 12. Loss $2,000; no insur- 
ance. The building is supposed to have caught fire from 
a passing locomotive. 


Lightning struck Churchill & Son’s grain office at 
Chenoa, Ill., May 31, tearing off the siding but doing 
very little damage. This is the second time their oftice 
has been struck by lightning. 


A large steam elevator at Baxter, Iowa, owned by Mc- 
Farland & Regner, and containing 3,000 bushels of grain, 
was burned May 31. Nothing was saved from the build- 
ing except about fifty sacks of oatmeal. 


During a heavy thunderstorm June 8, the George H. 
Christian elevator at St. Thomas, Dak., was struck by 
lightning and burned to the ground, together with 3,000 
bushels of wheat, Loss about $8,000. Insured. 


The elevator owned by the Chicago & Iowa Railroad 
Company at Rochelle, Ill., was burned with its contents 
June 4. Loss $10,000; there was $500 insurance on the 
grain. The elevator was operated by E. F. Brownell. 


Mr. H. D. Cunningham, ex-mayor of Ridgetown, Ont., 
a prominent grain merchant, well-known throughout 
Canada and the States, died suddenly June 10 of Bright’s 
disease. His death is generally lamented. He leaves a 
large family of children. 


The feed mill owned by Archie Orr, near La Porte, 
Ind., was destroyed by fire June 12. Mr. Orr was so 
badly burned while trying to save some property that it 
is feared he cannot recover. In case he does he will be a 
cripple for life. The loss is estimated at $1,200; partly 
insured. 


John W. McClung, one of the early pioneers .of St. 
Paul, Minn., died at his residence in that city May 27 of 
congestion of the stomach. He was elected a director of 
the Chamber of Commerce in 1871, and was re-elected 
every year up to the time of his decease. 


The miJls and elevators at Noblesville, Ind., owned by 
J. L. Evans, were almost entir+ly destroyed by fire June 
12, involving a loss of from $40,000 to $50,000. McGil- 
liard & Dark of Indianapolis. carried an insurance onthe 
property, amounting to. $43,000, in thiry-seven compa- 
nies. : 


C. P. Merriman for many years a prominent citizen of 
Bloomington, Ill., and subsequently a resident of Chicago, 
died in the latter city May 24. He was the founder of 
the Bloomington Pantagraph and was at one time en- 
gaged inthe grain business in that city in partnership 
with his father-in-law, Major T. T. Waggener. They 
had the misfortune to be burned out and Mr. Merriman 


sacrificed all his worldly means to meet his obligations. 
He was twice mayor of Bloomington and was very in- 
fluential and active in politics. 

A terrible double fatality occurred at Orion, J]l., May 
25. Two boys, Henry Holberg and Lennie Johnson, 
each about fifteen years of age, who were playing in one 
of the oat bins of the R. I. & P. R. R. Co.’s elevator, 
were covered with grain and suffocated before they could 
be extricated. 


The large grain elevator at Pulaski, Iowa, owned by 
Miller & Newman, was burned with its contents May 18. 
There were about 200 bushels of wheat, 150 bushels of 
corn aud some timothy seed in the building. Estimated 
loss $2,000; insurance on the building $800. The fire is 
supposed to have been of incendiary origin. 


A fire broke out in the grinding mill of the Schlitz 
Brewing Company at Milwaukee, Wis., May 22, which 
threatened for a time to spread to the large malt house. 
The fire originated from an explosion of dust. The loss 
on the machinery and contents is about $3,000, and on 
the building $1,000; it is fully covered by insurance. 


The Farmers’ Elevator at Aberdeen, Dak., was de- 
stroyed by fire, with its contents, June 7. The loss on 
the building was $5,000; insurance, $3,500. Binding 
twine to the value of $5,000, and owned by Wm. Deer- 
ing of Chicago, was stored in the building; insured at 
$2,000. Two thousand bushels of wheat were also de- 
stroyed. 


Jacob Ross, a boy about ten years of age, was 
smothered to death in Haynes, Gordon & Co.’s elevator 
at Ocoya, Ill., May 22. It is supposed that he was play- 
ing around the elevator and fell asleep; when the work- 
men spouted the corn out of the elevator into the cars his 
leg and foot came out of the spout. They cut a hole in 
the building to get him out, but he was dead before they 
could reach him. 


Wesley Davis, a boy about twelve years of age, was 
smothered to death in a corn bin at his father’s elevator 
at Plattsmouth, Neb., Jun:8 He fell off a plank into 
a bin filled with shelled corn, and the workmen not know- 
ing that he was in the bin, opened the chute atthe bot- 
tom. He was carried downward to the chute where his 
body lodged, stopping the passage of the grain. He died 
soon after being rescued from his horrible position, 


THE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


The total increase in the River and Harbor Bill, as re- 
ported to the Senate, is $1,500,000. Some details are as 
follows: Improvements of the Mississippi River from 
the Des Moines Rapids to the mouth of the Illinois, $135,- 
000; Grand Rapids near Mount Carmel, IIl., $50,000; snag 
and dredge boats on the Upper Mississippi, $15,000; from 
Minneapolis to the Des Moines Rapids, $500,000. The 
appropriation for the Mississippi between the mouth of 
the Illinois and the mouth of the Ohio is amended by the 
insertion of a provision that work shall include work on 
the harbor at St. Louis. 

Provision for the Missouri River is struck out, and the 
following substituted: Improving the Missouri River 
from the mouth to Fort Benton, continuing improvement, 
$1,050,000; including the removal of obstructions, sur- 
veys and examinations, together with office expenses and 
salaries of the Missouri River Commission, to be expend- 
ed in accordance with the plans of the commission. So 
much of the sum as the commission may deem necessary 
may be expended at Atchison and Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan., and in preserving or improving existing work at 
Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo., and $5,000 may be used 
between the southern limit of St. Joseph and the head of 
Lake Contrary. Out of the above sum $150,000 shall be 


‘| expended between Council Bluffs and Omaha, and a point 


five miles above the bridge of the Omaha und Council 
Bluffs Bridge Company; $100,000 at Sioux City; $50.000 
at or near Plattsmouth; $50,000 at or near Rulo, Neb., 
and $75,000 at or near Nebraska City. 

Following is the Hennepin Canal provision: For the 
purpose of securing a continuous navigable waterway be- 
tween Lake Michigan and the Mississippi River having 
capacity and facilities adequate for the passage of the 
largest Mississippi River steamboats and naval vessels, 
suitable for defense in time of war, the Secretary of War 
is authorized and directed to cause to be made plans and 
estimates for channel improvements and Jocks and dams 
in the beds of the Illinois and Desplaines rivers from La 
Salle to Lockport, so as to provide a navigable waterway 
not Jess than 14 feet deep, and to have surveyed and lo- 
cated a channel from Lockport te Lake Michigan at or 
near Chicago, such channel to be suitable for the purposes 
aforesaid, and capable of carrying not less than 600,000 
cubic feet of water per minute, flowing at the rate of two 
miles per hour, necessary expenses of such surveys, plans, 
etc., to be paid out of the sum appropriated for the im- 
provement of the Illinois River. The Secretary is further 
directed to cause to be located on such line as he may ap- 
prove, acanal from the Illinois River at or near Hennepin 
to the Mississippi River, at or above the mouth of -the 
Rock River, together with a necessary feeder for the 
same, the canal to be known as_ the Illinois and Missis- 
sippi Canal, and to be eighty feet wide at the water line 
and to have a depth of not less than seven feet of water 
with locks 170 feet long and thirty feet wide. The Sec 
retary of War shall cause to be made and submitted to 
Congress detailed plans and estimates for construction of 
the canal and feeder, necessary expenses to be paid out of 
the unexpended balance heretofore appropriated for the 
survey of said canal. 
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FROM ABROAD 
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South Australia shipped over 50,000 tons of wheat in 
March, the largest amount on record for.one month. 


Though the present duty on wheat imported into 
France is equal to 26%/c per bushel, a bill has just been 
introduced into the French Parliament to double it. 


Exports of wheat from India since April, aggregate 
5,300,000 bushels, of which 3,600,000 bushels went to the 
Continent, and 1,700,000 bushels to the United Kingdom. 


Reports from Chili say that granaries in the South are. 


full of grain which will have to come on the market 
sooner or later, but a great deal of the wheat has suffered 
this season from bad weather and the quality is not up to 
No. 1 standard. The recent harvest was below the aver- 
age as to quantity. 


France has twice during the past few years increased 
her tariff on imports of wheat and flour. Asa result the 
price of wheat bread has become too high for-the poorer 
people to purchase it, and rye bread is used iastead. The 
French are now consuming at the rate of about 3,500,000 
bushels yearly less wheat, and the same number of bush- 
els more rye than in 1886. 


Forty years ago the United Kingdom raised about 160,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat per year, and was an exporter 
of breadstuffs. The import duty on wheat by the En- 
glish laws of 1828 was fixed at $1.10 per bushel when 
wheat in the English market was $1.58 or under, and 
was 96 cents per bushel when it was $1.54 to $2.00, and 
3 cents per bushel when the price was $2.20 and over. 


The London 7%mes correspondent says, the great Rus- 
sian Railway io tbe heart of Asia is at last a fact, and 
you can now go from London almost to the boundary of 
the Chinese Empire in twelve days. This will open up 
a territory which has hitherto been inaccessible except by 
caravan, and which comprises an immense wheat tract in 
addition to vast mineral and other undeveloped re- 
sources. 


Wheat and other grain is now regularly carried by pas- 
senger steamers from New York, both to Liverpool and 
London, at nominal freights; or in other words for noth- 
ing. Advocates of free imports of foreign corn must ad- 
mit that such a state of things was never foreseen or 
contemplated by Cobden, when maintaining that free 
trade in corn would not injure British and Irish farmers. 
—Mark Lane Express. 


A “corner” in corn is engaging public interest in Aus- 
tria. It is estimated that 3,500,000 hundredweight have 
been bought up, involving a venture of 1,500,000 florins. 
The market stands at about 7 florins per double hundred- 
weight. The ring will be a subject of debate in the 
Reichrath and the Pesth Assembly. All the grain crops 
are in bad condition this season, and the people are much 
incensed against the action of the speculators. 


In 1885 Great Britain imported-61,453 801 cwt. of wheat, 
and the United States furnished 24.278,719 cwt. In 1886 
her total importations were 47,404,344 cwt., and the 
United States sent 24,620,220 cwt. In 1887, out of 55,- 
784 685 cwt, America sent 30,504,526 cwt. Thus in 1885 the 
United States furnished Great Britain 39 per cent. of the 
wheat grain she imported, in 1886 the proportion was 54 
per cent. and in 1887 it was 54 per cent. The British 
East Indies furnished 19 per cent. in 1885, against 23 per 
cent. in 1886 and only 15 per cent. in 1887. 


It is reported that wheat smuggling is carried on con- 
stantly and successfully along the whole of the French 
frontier, from Dunkirk to Marseilles. The plan is to 
build large barns on the very edge of the frontier, and in 
close proximity to farms on French soil. A close watch 
is kept on the custom-house officers, and as soon as they 
are out of the way, the wheat stored in the Belgian barns 
is quietly transferred to the French farms and thus es- 
capes the payment of duty. It is estimated that the an- 
nual loss to the French government by this practice is 
from eight to ten millions of francs. 


Crop news from the Continent is: In Germany com- 
plaints are heard about rye Advices from Southern 
Russia continue to speak favorably of the crop prospects 
on the banks of the Dneiper, so famous for Ghirka wheat 
—an. abundant harvest is expected in Kiev and Podolia. 
Late advices from New Zealand state that the test of the 
threshing shows that the anticipated yield of the wheat 
crop has been over-estimated by 25 percent. The hot 
dry weather and the fierce northwest winds in January, 
when the wheat was in bloom, must have caused an in- 
calculable amount of damage, and although the quality 
and condition of this season’s grain is unexceptionable, the 
yield per acre is the poorest for many years. Eightships 
were being loaded with wheat for the United Kingdom. 
Australia has a wheat crop that allows of 10,000,000 
bushels surplus for export. 


A few days ago at Duluth, Minn, the steamer Mont 


re 


Eagle was made fast at the dock adjoining a grain ele- _ 


vator, receiving spouts from which were adjusted to the 
vessel, 50,200 bushels of wheat loaded into her, and she 
was away from the dock again in just forty-nine minutes. 
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Tickets of membership in the New York Produce Ex- 
change have been selling at $1,250 and $1,275. 


_ The New York Produce Exchange will close at 2:15 
from June 15 to Sept. 15, and open Mondays at 11 A. m. 


The bucket-shop proprietors in Montreal have taken 
legal opinions as to the operation of the bill against them, 
and a plan has been prepared which enables them to 
merect business without coming under the provisions of 

eact. 


Business is exceedingly dull on the New York Produce 
Exchange, and but little trading is done, except among 
the scalpers. The depression is believed to be only tem- 
porary, and the traders are waiting patiently for some- 
thing to turn up. 


The directors of the San Francisco Produce Exchange 
Call Board, acting on a petition to set a figure upon grain 
bags, or mpre. properly speaking, upon grain big con- 
tracts, for marginal purposes, have fixed 734 cents as the 
point beyond which all margins collected must at the re- 
quest of either party to the contract, be deposited in bank. 


The Philadelphia Board of Trade has established a 
court of arbitration for the prompt settlement of business 
disputes. A judge has been appointed, and the parties 
to any controversy may submit it to him alone, or may 
each select an arbitrator, who together with the judge 
shall constitute the court. In either case the decision of 
the tribunal is to be final and without appeal. 


The bucket-shop bill recently passed in the Canada 
Parliament became a law May 22, and the Toronto Glove 
says it has had the desired effect in that city. It was 
feared that the law might interfere with the business of 
legitimate brokers, but the only effect will probably be 
the cutting off of a certain amount of speculation in small 
quantities of wheat and pork in the Chicago business. 


At the regular meeting of the Baltimore Corn and 
Flour Exchange, held June 11, the by-laws were amended 
by the adoption of a rule to the effect that on and after 
July 2, wheat sold for future delivery unless otherwise 
specified, shall be known as contract wheat, and upon 
such sales the seller shall have the right to deliver No. 2 
red winter wheat, or No. 1 hard spring wheat, Baltimore 
inspection, at same price. - 


A proposition has been advanced recently for strength- 
ening the value of seats in the New York Produce Ex- 
change, which is creating considerable discussion. It is 
proposed, in order to absorb two or three hundred float- 
ing tickets, whose presence in the market acts depressing- 
ly on the membership values, that any member may have 
the right to own two memberships upon which he shall 
pay double assessments, etc., and upon each of which his 
estate shall collect a separate gratuity. The younger 
members of the Exchange, who are members solely for 
trade purposes, are opposed to this plan. 


The St. Louis Merchant Miller and Manufacturer is 
concerned over the fact that for some years the member- 
ships in the Merchants’ Exchange of that city have been 
declining in value. It numbers 3,300 members, among 
them many business men of ability, but sofar no active 
measures have been taken to put new life into the organ- 
ization. The plan heretofore pursued of transferring the 
certificates of deceased members to new applicants is con- 
demned as absurd, and a better way suggested by retiring 
the certificates of deceased members, the money to be 
forthcoming from the members pro rata. By this means 
it is thought that but a few years would elapse before the 
demand for certificates would exceed the supply. 


An exchange says: A number of brokers in Chicago, 
Duluth and New Yoak have added to their incomes by 
taking advantage of a ruling of the New York Produce 
Exchange, to the effect that all wheat contracts, unless 
otherwise specified, could be filled by No. 1 hard wheat. 
Large amounts of this quality were bought last autumn at 
Duluth, which are now being delivered buyers at the 
highest market price. As freight rates have decreased 3 
cents per bushel from Duluth to New York, the profit on 
transactions of this nature has been great. As much as 7 
cents per bushel has been realized, although the average 
was not more than 3 or 4 cents. This was not inconsid- 
erable in a time of stagnation such as last winter. 


The Baltimore Corn and Flour Exchange has just is- 
sued its thirty-third annual report. From this it appears 
that the condition of the trade during the past year has 
not been a very flattering one. The export of American 
wheat has been considerably less than in previous years. 
Among the causes given for the reduction are the increas- 
ing exports of flour, especially to England, thus causing 
a diminished demand for grain from the English millers, 
and the disastrous wheat corners of last year in Chicago 
and San Francisco, which advanced prices in an unhealthy 
manner and affected both legitimate and speculative 
trade, and ruined many of the smaller traders and ex- 
porters. The report speaks in high terms of the enter- 

rise of Baltimore millers in keeping up with the nauy, 


. improvements in milling methods. The financial cond 


tion of the Exchange is all that could be desired. The 
Inter-State Commerce Law is condemned in strong lan- 
guage, especially the new system of billing through from 
Western points to Europe, which, it is asserted, works 
injuriously to the local interests of all Eastern distrib- 
uting points. 


The New York Produce Hxchange Reporter says that 
the old question of gratuity system obnoxiousness has 
been revived again upon ’Change by the outspoken criti- 
cisms of representative members who have hitherto re- 
frained from assuming a publicly hostile attitude to the 
fund. A new plan has been proposed, according to which 
all members will be made equal in receipts from, as well 
as payments to, the gratuity fund. 
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The present depth of water in the Soo Canal is 14 feet 
4 inches. 


The “Black Sea and Azof Canal Company,” with a 
capital of $17,000,000, are about to begin cutting a canal 
across the Crimean isthmus. 


Mary A. Jamison, owner of a canalboat, has secured a 
verdict of $304 against Jay Gould, for damage caused to 
her boat by the yacht Atlanta. 


Grain freights are lower at present than ever known in 
the history of the trade. It is stated that wheat can be 
shipped from Chicago to Liverpool at 644 cents per 
bushel. 


Gov. Hill of New York has signed the bill appropriat- 
ing $570,000 for the improvement of the state canals. 
This isa little over one-half of the amount originally 
called for in the bill. 


The Ottawa, Ont., House of Commons has appropriated 
$1,000,000 for a new canal at Sault Ste. Marie. The gov- 
ernment’s estimate was $2,800,000 for a 16-foot canal, and 
$3,800,000 for a 20-foot canal. 


Surveys have been made for a ship canal from the San 
Joaquin River to Fresno. It will be of sufficient size to 
carry stern-wheel steamers that will run direct fron San 
Francisco. The cost is estimated at $3,000,000. 


The experiments in substituting locomotives for horses 
along the Shropshire Canal, England, have been a fair 
success. The rails were laid eighteen inches apart. The 
engine drew eight laden boats at the rate of four miles an 
hour. 


The St. Lawrence canals are suffering from low water. 
This is especially the case in the Cornwall Canal, and it 
is alleged that manufacturing establishments are drawing 
the water from the canal to move mill machinery. The 
government is investigating the matter. 


Grain comes into Chicago in canalboats over the Illinois 
& Michigan Canal, and is transferred from the boats to 
the lake vessels. For this the elevators receive one-half 
of acenta bushel. Under the McEvoy Bill the New 
York and Buffalo elevators will receive for the same work 
five-eighths of a cent per bushel. 


Canadian contractors say they doubt if anything will 
be done toward the construction of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal, although it is stated the Government will soon call 


-for bids for the work. They think the proposal is a 


scheme to frighten the United States in case the fishing 
question is not settled satisfactorily. 


The report on the traffic at the “‘Soo” in 1887 states 


that the saving by the availability of the water route last’ 


season, is estimated at $34,557,140. This represents more 
than ten times the cost of improving the canal and St. 
Mary’s River to the present time, or four times the cost 
of all improvements made, or to be made, between Lakes 
Superior and Huron. 


‘The Canal Advocate thinks there ought to be no partic- 
ular uneasiness in regard to the present low canal freight- 
on the Erie Canal. It advises the boatmen to take all the 
business they can get, even at very low figures, as the 
railroads are sure to capture all that is offered in a dull 
time. It is better to be moving at a3%4-cent freight and 
a 60-cent up load, than to lie in port one or two weeks 
for an uncertain 5-cent freight. 


The annual meeting of the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal Company was held Monday. For the year ending 
May 31, 1888, the revenues received from tolls were 
$190,089 75, and from other sources $6,243.03, a total of 
$196,331.73. The expense of maintaining the canal was 
$54,206.08, and the interest on the mortgage loan of 
$2,602,950, at 5 per cent., was $130,147.50, a total output 
of $184,353.58, leaving a surplus of $11,973.15. 


A bitter legal fight is in prospect at Wabash, Ind. The 
Cincinnati, Wabash & Michigan Railroad has long been 
negotiating for the right of way down the towpath of the 
old Wabash & Erie Canal, to enable it tolay a switch to 
reach the manufacturing district of the city. The canal 
property is owned by the Wabash Hydraulic Company, 
which is holding the land in the expectation of selling it 
to a trunk line which may some day be built parallel to 
the Wabash. Recently the C., W. & M. made an offer 
of $1,050 for the right of way along the towpath through 


the city limits, which the Hydraulic people refused, and 
the railroad company is now surveying a route through 
the business center of the city, and will immediately be- 
gin condemnation proceedings to secure possession of the 
land. It will be a long and bitter fight, as the Hydraulic 
Company will contest the suit to the end. 


The Buffalo Courier says: ‘‘A new canal steamer 
named the New York Wor d, has arrived from Lock- 
port. She was built by Hall, for Capt. Charles Ocker- 
man of Binghamton, and is one of the best and strongest 
boats yet turned out. Her cost is $6,500. She has a 
propeller wheel and will have three consorts—pushing 
one and pulling two. Her capacity is about 7,000 bushels 
of wheat. Capt. Ockerman will run the World himself, 
A man ought to have something in the world to enable 
him to carry wheat to New York via canal and river, 500 
miles for three cents per bushel, 


The Dingley resolution has been adopted by the House 
This resolution calls upon the Secretary of the Treasury, 
for information as to whether an order is now in force 
by which United States vessels passing through Canadian 
canals to American ports, when they make their voyage 
via the St. Lawrence, pay less tolls than when they make 
it by way of Lake Ontario, and whether further legisla- 
tion is necessary to authorize the Secretary to impose ad- 
ditional tolls upon vessels passing through the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal bound to Canadian ports,in case Canada con- 
tinues her discrimination against vessels bound to Amer- 
ican ports. 


The chartering of grain vessels prior to arrival is a not 
unusual practice on the Pacific coast, although it gener- 
ally results in financial loss to the charterers. It is said 
these losses have in the past five years amounted to hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. Two iron ships lately ar- 
rived at San Francisco under charter to carry wheat to 
Europe, one at £1 12s. 6d, and the other at £1 10s. Both 
of these involve a loss to the charterers. The higher- 
priced one has been re-engaged at £1 1s. 3d., indicating a 
loss of over $5,000 to the original charterers. If others 
have been engaged at corresponding rates for the new 
crop, it will mean considerable loss, as foreign rates will 
probably be much lower than they were some months 
ago. 


Through the influence of Senator Cullom the Senate 
Commerce Committee has inserted amendments in the 
River and Harbor Bill providing for the survey of the 
Illinois and Desplaines River route for the lakes and gulf 
waterway. and requiring the Secretary of War to locate 
the route for a canal from Lockport to Chicago with a ca- 
pacity of 600,000 cubic feet a minute at two miles an 
hour. This amendment provides that the expense shall 
be paid out of the $200,000 carried in the bill for the im- 
provement of the Illinois River, so that there will be 
nothing added by it to the aggregate of the bill. He has 
also secured an amendment requiring the Secretary of 
War to locate the Hennepin Canal, and report to Congress 
suitable plans and detailed estimates of the cost of the 
improvement. No additional appropriation for this will 
be needed now, because a sufficient amount was left over 
from the appropriation for the survey of canal routes 
which Gen.«Logan secured in 1882. Senator Cullom has 
accomplished the purpose for which he went on the com- 
merce committee. 


The canal store is a peculiar institution. It differs from 
any other kind of store in the country, but it resembles 
most some of its trade brethren in fishing villages or 
lumber camps. Its stock in trade embraces a wide range 
of goods. There must be, of necessity, everything that 
is of use on the boats—tools for all purposes, articles of 
food and clothing, harnesses. horseshoes and all kinds of 
horse necessities, medicines and liniments, butter, paints, 
fishing tackle, canned goods, furniture, stove griddles and 
implements, sawdust for bedding, wood for fuel, tied up 
in bundles or piled in little ‘‘jags,” ropes and lines, vege- 
tables, candy, Lottled drinks, stationery, a little jewelry, 
groceries of all kinds, ice, tobacco, books and illustrated 
papers, hams, fiddle strings, kerosene oil, bread, mule 
whips, milk, shoes, buttons, nails, gangways, calico, per- 
fumery, oat straw, rubber boots, oilcloth coats, and, for 
all we know, bustles and balloon jibs are mixed up ina 
mass to tempt the purchaser. The ham and the horse 
collar hang together outside and swing gently in the 
breeze, while the red shirt and a string of straw hats flap 
gleefully and cheerfully hailing the attention of the boat- 
man coming afar off. 


THE PLAGUE OF LOCUSTS, 


The seventeen-year locusts have made their appearance 
in Illinois in the vicinity of Wheaton in great numbers. 
While they do not molest the fruit or grain, they are very 
destructive to the trees, devouring the leaves and killing 
young and tender trees by making incisions in the bark, 
in which they deposit their eggs. These insects come up 
out of the ground between February and June, according 
to the climate, and remain about six weeks, during which 
time they lay an immense number of eggs. They then 
die, and in about six weeks or less the eggs hatch out, 
and the larvee descend about two feet into the ground and 
subsist on the juice of roots. The last time these locusts 
were seen in Illinois was in 1871, the year of the Chicago 
fire. In Iowa, also, they are reported to be coming up 
out of the ground in great numbers, the first time they 
have appeared since 1869. In Muscatine county there are 
said to be millions of them, but no great damage has yet 
been done. Minnesota has plenty of grasshoppers, but 
no locusts as yet. 
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Soap from cotton-seed oil is the latest Atlanta enter- 
prise. This is no lye.—Divie. 


The receipts of grain for June 1 and 2 at Buffalo were 
800,000 bushels, and of flour 60,000 barrels and sacks. 


The wheat crop of the Red River Valley, Northern Da- 
kota, and Minnesota is estimated at 50,000,000 bushels. 


The June crop report for Michigan asserts that the 
wheat crop will probably amount to but 16,450,000 
bushels. 


A total export of 120,000,000 bushels of wheat (includ. 
ing flour) will be reported, it is said, for the year ending 
July 1, 1888. 


During the last twenty days of May there were shipped 
from Duluth 3,984,048 bushels of wheat, 57,311 bushels 
of corn, and 150,000 barrels of flour. 


Corn exports from the United States for ten months 
ending April 80 were 26,195,000 bushels, against 34,987,- 
000 bushels for the same time last year. 


Col. Edward H. Castle, who came to Chicago May 1, 
1839, is said to be the man who shipped the first 100,000- 
bushel lot of wheat ever sent from Chicago to New York. 


Prospects for corn in Georgia are encouraging, except 
in the lowlands. Oats will be an average yield in most 
parts of the state. Wheat has been seriously injured by 
rust. 


A sample of rye has recently been exhibited in Chicago 
grown in Germany. It is clean and even, but thin, and 
weighs only about fifty-four pounds to the measured 
bushel. 


One of the effects of the suspension of the bucket 
shops in Montreal will be, it is said, a curtailment of 
about $130,000 in the earnings of the telegraph com- 
panies. 


A “‘corn palace” train is to be sent from Sioux City, Ia., 
to the National Republican Convention at Chicago, June 
19, The delegates will help Allison, and at the same time 
boom their city. 


The corn crop of 1887 for Illinois was 129,537,603 bush- 
els, the smallest that has been produced for nine years, 
and the amount in first hands on May 1, 23,578,279 bush- 
els, is but 18 per cent. of the crop. 


A Chicago paper says it is believed, in the oats crowd, 
that a single house controls the old crop deliveries of that 
cereal, and the shorts will be well squeezed before the 
summer is over, unless something unforeseen turns up. 


Merriman—Did you hear that the locks and canals 
company had threatened to bring snit for damages 
against the Vesper Boat Club? Graves—No! is that so? 
What have the boys beendoing? Merriman—Pulling up 
the river. 


The report of the Ohio Agricultural Department, for 
June, puts the condition of the wheat crop in that state at 
58, and represents a large percentage of the wheat as be- 
ing so short that it cannot be gothered even with the use 
of twine binders. 


A gentleman was complaining on ’Change that he had 
invested a rather large sum of money and lost it all. A 
sympathetic friend asked him whether he had been a bull 
or a bear, to which he replied, “Neither; I was a jackass.” 
—New York Globe. 


The big grain elevator which is being constructed by 
the Fitchburg Railway Company at Rotterdam, N. Y., 
will be completed by July 1. ‘The structure will contain 
fifty bins of 10,000 bushels capacity each. The cost is 
estimated at $125,000. 


There are seventeen glucose factories, generally located 
in the corn-growing states. They represent $11,000,000 
invested capital, and manufacture 670,960,000 pounds of 
glucose, worth $17,128,800. They consume about half 
as much corn as the distilleries. 


Gophers are very destructive to newly-sown grain. 
One was recently captured in an oat field, and on exami- 
nation 177 grains of oats were found stowed away in his 
chops. The seed was preserved and sown by itself to 
find out what the yield would be. 


Millions of grasshoppers have hatched out in Otter 
Tail county, Minn. They are of the genuine Rocky 
Mountain variety which did such damage in Minnesota a 
year ago. Four carloads of material have been shipped 
to the place to be used in an endeavor to destroy the pests. 


Henry Ward Beecher, who at one time essayed his hand 
at amateur farming, and found he was not quite so suc- 
cessful at it as at preaching, claimed to have solved the 
problem of getting rid of the Canada thistle. He said: 
“Tne only way to exterminate the weed is to plant it for 
acrop and propose to make money out of it. Then worms 
will gnaw it, bugs will bite it, beetles will bore it, spiders 


will web it, birds will peck it, heat will scorch it, cold 
will freeze it, rains will drown it, and mildew and blight 
will cover it.” 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF OATS 
AND CORN. 


Very pertinent in treating of oats isa comparison of 
values on other feeding stuffs. Taking prices in a number 
of markets in the interior and at the seaboard, on May 1, 
1887, and May 1, 1888, we find corn risen from 41 cents 
to 58 cents, an advance of 17 cents per bushel, or 41 per 
cent.; timothy hay from $11 to $15, an advance of 36 per 
cent.; bran from $15 to $17, an advance of only 13 per 
cent., and attributable, no doubt, to the large quantities, 
free milling, and low prices of wheat. Timothy seed 
from $1.75 to $2.60 and Hungarian seed from 70 cents to 
$1.05. Seeds are advanced about 50 per cent. from a de 
mand to repair loss and damage to meadows. 

The average price of oats to corn in May for a series of 
years has been 71 per cent. The relation on May 1, 1888, 
was but 59 percent. In but one yearin the six years 
given, have we had so low a percentage in May, and that 
was an equal percentage in 1884, when corn was high 
from manipulation. 

A percentage of 59 against an average percentage of 
71, denotes that oats are 7 cents per bushel cheaper than 
they would be if occupying a relation heretofore borne. 
With corn at 551 cents in Chicago, oats should be about 
40 cents in that market.—Daily Business. 


FARMERS’ ELEVATORS. 


The convention of farmers of Dakota and Minnesota, 
which met in Fargo, Dak., May 22 and 23, was well at- 
tended. President Smith Stimmel presented the object of 
the call, laying special stress on the importance of the 
farmers holding their wheat on the farm instead of haul- 
ing direct to the elevator, as is the custom. A discussion 
on this subject followed, in which Mr. Burrows of 
Grandin stated that the farmers who sold through the 
farmers’ elevator at Grandin (recently burned) had discoy- 
ered that they had saved from 10 to 12 cents per bushel, 
enough to build an elevator every year if necessary. 
Resolutions were passed to the effect that it is the duty 
of Congress to appoint a special committee of investiga- 
tion to look after any combination or trust which has for 
its object the increasing or decreasing of the price of any 
article of commerce above or below the price paid for the 
same in the open markets of the world; if such trust be 
proven to exist, it shall be the duty of Congress, if the 
tariff tax protects the manufacturer of such articles, to 
repeal the law and put said articles on the free list; also 
indorsing the Territorial Farmers’ Alliance of Dakota. 
President Stimmel, among other suggestions in regard to 
permanent organizations, made the following: ‘‘We also 
recognize the alarming fact that under our present system 
of marketing our wheat we sustain a loss of from 16 to 
20 cents per bushel on every bushel of No. 1 hard-grown 
on Dakota soil, aggregating a loss of millions of dollars 
annually to the farmers of Dakota, and hence we recom- 
mend that the farmers of Dakota and Minnesota inaugu- 
rate a system of farm storage by building granaries and 
elevators in their own immediate control along the lines of 
railroads in Dakota and Minnesota, that thereby we may 
secure the true market value in the sale of our superior 
quality of northern grown wheat.” 

It was given as the opinion of the convention that it 
was the duty of the farmers of Dakota and Minnesota to 
join the Farmers’ Alliance. 


COMMISSION CHARGES AT BALTI- 
MORE. 


The directors of the Baltimore Corn and Flour Ex- 
change have adopted the following rules, governing com- 
mission charges and rates for carrying and storing con- 
signments, also interest on advancements, to take effect 
June 1, 1888: 

Sec. 1. The following rates of commission charges 
for receiving, selling and accounting for the various 
kinds of property herein named, being just and reasona- 
ble, are hereby established asthe minimum charges which 
shall be made for the transaction of the business here- 
inafter specified, by members of this association. 

For selling wheat, rye and oats, one (1) cent per bushel. 

For selling corn in elevator, one-half (14) of one cent 
per bushel. cl 

For selling corn otherwise than in elevator, one (1) cent 
per bushel. 

For selling bran, shorts, chop and mill feed, one dollar 
($1) per ton. 

For selling hay and straw, one dollar ($1) per ton. 

Tn addition to the foregoing specified rates of commis- 
sion, there shall be charged the legal rates of interest on 
all advances, whether made on bills of lading or other- 
wise; also established rates of storage and insurance upon 
all merchandise held in store or otherwise carried. No. 
rebate, drawback, brokerage or allowance of any kind 
shall be made to consignors, directly or indirectly, or 
through any other party or parties. Nothing in this 
article shall be so construed as to prevent any higher rates 
of commission from being charged. 

Sec. 2. Ifa member, firm or incorporated company, 
accused of violating this article, shall, when demanded, 
refuse to submit such records or memoranda in his, their 


or its books, correspondence, etc., as may have reference’ 
to the specific charge or charges of which such member, 
firm or incorporated company shall stand accused, to the 
board of directors of this association, or to a special com- ° 
mittee thereof, for their examination or investigation, 
such refusal shall be accepted as prima facte evidence of 
the truth of the accusation. 

When any member of this association shall be found 
guilty by its board of directors of violating any of the 
provisions or requirements of sections 1 and 2 of this 
article, he shall for the first offense be suspended from all 
the privileges of membership in the Baltimore Corn and 
Flour Exchange for not less than one year; and for the 
second offense he shall be expelled from the said Balti- 
more Corn and Flour Exchange. 


THE REPEALED CORNER RULE. 


The following is the anti corner rule which was re-. 
pealed by the Chicago Board of Trade on May 21: ue 
Section 10. If, during the progress of any arbitration 
or other investigation before any committee of the associ- 
ation, it shall appear to the satisfaction of such commit- 
tee that any member of the association has been guilty of 
manipulating market values, as a basis for extorting un- 
reasonable and unjust damages, or for the purpose of 
avoiding payment of just obligations, the said committee 
shall thereupon make formal charges to that effect against 
the member thus implicated to the board of directors. 
The member thus charged shall be promptly summoned 
to appear before the board of directors for an investiga-_ 
tion of the charges; and if the charges are successfully, 
prosecuted by the committee, and the member is found 
guilty, he shall be expelled from the association, if so 
determined by an affirmative vote of at least twelve 

members of the board of directors. 


THE CORN BELT. 


The seven states known as the ‘‘corn belt” are reported 
by the Agricultural Department to have produced a corn 
yield for 1887 and 1886 as follows. 


1887. 1886. 
States, Bushels Bushels. 

Ohio; some atres ase cele Macle seca 73,800,000 96,200, 
Indiana niente. ote cee aes 71,400,000 119,795,000 
TN OWS Reece te ricer re ee 141,000,000 209,818,000 
OW AR eeeclaniie eaeissemicbieick tere siareterereye 183,000,000 198,847,000 
IKanSas ic seroplanet cmon anes «++. 76,550,000 126,712,000 
Nebraskale sitive sci ockipui es ena 93,150,000 106,129,000 
IMEI GSOUTE ayo bye wisi eretoraislareieierhs reatieee 141,000,000 143,709,000 
M Ota acts yeh see aceite ce iste t cs 779,900,000 1,069,210,001 


The aggregate crop of these states for the two years in- 
cluding 1886 and 1887 was 1,'780,310,000 bushels, and for 
the two years previous 2,415,441 000 bushels. Deficiency 
for the last two years, 635,131,000 bushels.—Dazly 
Business. 


GRAIN TRIMMERS. 


One of the oldest of the grain trimmers, John Murphy, 
who has been for thirty years a ‘‘grain trimmer,” said: 
“Tt is true that sometimes we make high wages—$10, $12 
or $15 a day. I have madeas high as $100 a week, but 
you must remember that we generally have to hunt three 
days for a job that keeps us busy for a day and a half. 
Then the work is awfully hard, especially on men who 
don’t understand it. There is a dust which rises from the 
grain, especially from the oats, that is deadly. Most of 
the men wear a sponge mask while they are working in 
the holds, to breathe through, but if a man hasn’t got 
very tough lungs he has no business going into this 
trade.” 

“You have a union, of course?” 

“Oh, of course, and we all belong to the Knights of 
Labor. We work in gangs together. A foreman has his 
own gang. He gets the loading of a vessel and gets a 
man’s share for the job. If he works along with the gang 
he gets a double share. We are paid $1.50 a thousand 
bushels, and it takes six men to handle to advantage a 
cargo of 25,000 bushels. If we could get steady work 
there is no denying that we could make very good 
wages.” 

“What is your average?” 

“T can’t tell you. It varies from one week to another. 
If we make $30 to $35 we consider it a good week. 
Most of the men don’t make that. It depends on the 
foreman getting the work, and on the size of the cargo 
We can handle a cargo of 30,000 just as easy as one of 
25,000.” . 

“Where does the skill come in?” 

“In making the vessel draw just the amount the cap- 
tain wants. Sometimes we have to start up the river and 
put in a certain amount, then take the boat down and put 
in more, and finally take it to the central elevators and 
put in the rest, because any other way of loading would 
stick the vessel fast up the stream. For instance, there is 
the largest barge that sails on fresh water,” pointing to 
the Aurora across the river, ‘‘she is chartered to take 
150,000 bushels of oats to Buffalo, but they can’t put it. 
all in there.” = 

“How many men are there in the Grain Trimmers’ 
Union?” 

“About one hundred. We'll let you inif you want to 
come and make some of the big wages. Id like to see _ 
some of you fellows doing the work for awhile, just to 
rest yourselves.” —Chicago News. 
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{ress Comment. 


BIG SHORTAGES, 


A crop of big shortages on corn and wheat is just now 
coming to the surface. There’s a screw loose somewhere, 
with a three-cent rate on corn and a shortage of, say, from 
twenty to fifty bushels, a single boat or double trader 
will likely come in debt. Who is to blame? The weigher 
is never over-particular, and if the boatmen themselves 
would be a little more careful; perhaps less shortage 
would be reported.— Canal Advocate. 


THE GRAIN “BEAR,” 


He it is who welcomes the gentle rain in the spring 
time and rejoices when the parched earth is watered and 
gives promise of luxuriant harvest. He prays that the 
farmer may raise abundant crop and his chief desire is 
accomplished when the poor and needy people of the 
world are enabled to buy much bread with little money. 
H2 is pained to hear of destructive storms, of long 
continued drought, of insect pests and rust in grain, and 
all the perils and misfortunes which beset the farmer’s 
life are perils and misfortunes doubly felt by him. If 
the stock ‘‘bear” must be execrated because he is callous 
to human suffering, then indeed must the grain ‘‘bear” be 
admired and praised for that benevolent spirit whose 
dearest wish is that food shall be plentiful and cheap.— 
London Truth. 


*SPOSIN’, 


Suppose the farmers of Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois and 
Kansas should in secret agree on a certain year to plant 
only a thirdof a crop of corn, and should give their 
secret agent secret instructions to purchase quite a num- 
ber of millions of bushels of July corn on the Chicago 
market. After this purchase let their intention be adver- 
tised, and the July corn would mount toward the zenith. 
Why, they could sell out for more money than they have 
made in raising corn in twenty-five years. And where 
would the Chicago gambler be? In articulo mortis. The 
next year the farmers of these states would agree to plant 
all their land in corn; and then they could sell corn short 
on the Chicago Board. What few suckers were left over 
from the year before would then adorn the hooks and 
lines of the Farmers’ Trust.—Omaha World. 


IN FAVOR OF TRUSTS. 


A vast corporation that can handle the products of the 
fields cheaper and more expeditiously than is done now 
is a step in the right direction. Corporation and co-ope- 
ration differ only in one letter, and the ‘spirit of the age 
pushes resistlessly in the direction of the latter. There 
are, however, two difficulties, vast and almost insur- 
mountable, in the way of ultimate success. How are the 
farmers going to be organized to such an extent that they 
will not undersell each other? How is the vast amount 
of money necessary to pay salaries, build offices, ele- 
vators, warehouses, emporiums, and to carry vast amounts 
of grain to be raised? Some by stock subscription, the 
larger amount by borrowing against the grain. But if 
money is borrowed interest will eat up profits, and in- 
surance and storage will still further reduce net returns 
at the end of the year. Again, should grain be lower in 
June than in November, what is gained by carrying it?—- 
Kansas Miller. 


OHICAGO ELEVATORS AND THE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Usually at this season of the year the numerous mam- 
moth elevators of Chicago are filled to overflowing with 
the millions of bushels of wheat, corn, rye, barley, oats 
and other cereals, the products of this vast Northwestern 
territory. This grain is always fully protected against 
damage and loss by fire, and the insuring of these prod- 
ucts brings large sums of money into the coffers of the 
insurance companies represented here. Considerable 
complaint is made by underwriters that our elevators are 
not as crowded as in past years, and that consequently 
the volume of insurance premiums from this source is 
much less than in past seasons. The reason assigned for 
this is not that there is less grain in the country, but that 
the insurance rates are too high, which induces shippers 

to send the grain to Milwaukee, Duluth and other places 
- which have elevators, where rates are lower. If this isa 
fact, it stands the insurance men of this city in hand to 
investigate the matter and provide aremedy.—Investigator. 


CAN A CORNER BE RUN? 


The recent abolition of the corner rule by the Chicago 
Board of Trade is supposed by some to have rendered it 
more easy to run a corner now than formerly. Possibly 
this forms the chief reason why those who are always 
trying to guess out the future of the markets are predict- 
ing a corner in wheat for this or next month, or perhaps 
both. The recent trading is much more certainly indica- 
tive of the existence of a scare than that the thing feared 
is actually on the carpet in the wheat pit. Still, it would 
not be difficult to engineer such a movement with far 
better chances of success than attended those of the men 
who essayed to control the market in the early part of 

“last summer. The stocks at principal points of accumu- 
lation in the West are much smaller now than then, ap- 
parently the reserves in the hands of farmers behind them 
are reduced almost to a minimum, and what is yet held 
in the country would be parted with sparingly because of 
the poorer prospects for the coming crop, both east and 


west of the Rocky Mountains. The frightened ones 
know all this, and also know enough of human nature to 
be aware that the big speculators cannot be trusted to let 
such an opportunity slip by them unimproved. The 
rumor that Cudahy is enlisted for a bull movement, 
seconded by Armour and Plankinton, and to be tailed in 
after by several others, may be made up out of whole 
cloth for anything that is yet ascertained to the contrary. 
It would be no great wonder if the market should exhibit 
a little strain in the upward direction, after having been 
the subject of acorner by the bear interest during nearly 
every month in the last four years, the only exception 
being furnished by the advance which culminated twelve 
months ago. The one great reason for thinking that the 
present scare will not be followed by a corner worthy of 
the name lies in the fact that the big shorts appear to 
have already taken the alarm and ‘‘rushed to cover.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


SHIPMENTS OF GRAIN VIA NEW ORLEANS, 


Since the opening of the mouth of the Mississippi the 
transportation of grain to Europe by way of New Orleans 
has greatly revived. For ten years previous to 1877 the 
entire shipment of grain from that city was only 1,000,- 
000 bushels for the entire period. In 1880 there were 
4,000,000 bushels shipped. We have no data at hand for 
the shipments sinc2 that period, only knowing that the 
increase has been rapid. The freight is less from the 
river towns to Liverpool by way of New Orleans than by 
rail to New York and then to England. There has been 
considerable comment on the risk run in taking the grain 
from a comparatively cold climate into the South, and 
then across the ocean. Theoretically it is unsafe, but as 
a matter of fact, when properly handled, grain does not 
seem to suffer by the trip. Again, much of the grain 
sent by way of New Orleans is grown south of the Ohio 
and does not suffer an excessive change. Grain stored in 
the North during the winter retains the cold in large bins 
as ice does in ice-houses. A red-hot poker plunged into 
a bin of grain which was stored during an excessively 
cold spell when withdrawn quickly was covered with 
hoar frost. When such grain is exposed to summer air 
each kernel will condense moisture upon it. Such grain 
might suffer from shipment through the South, though 
with care trouble is avoided.—The Millstone. 


FIGURES IN THREE STATES, 


The /ndiana Farmer contains the following resume of 
its correspondents’ reports of the condition of crops and 
farm animals in the three Central Western states. ‘The 
figures are the per cent. of a full crop and perfect condi- 
tion: 


Indiana. Ohio. Illinois. 
Oates curse eateries 88 88 84 
Clover OL 70 41 
Timothy . 81 79 68 
Apple. . 88 94 72 
Peachei . 89 81 94 
Rye... POL 81 val 
Barley 5 48 67 as 
Horses = OL 93 84 
Cattle . 91 89 79 
Hogs gal 88 83 
Sheep s. 90) 88 90 
Wheat . 50 55 48 
Corn 89 91 86 
Corn, per cent. average crop planted.105 99 103 
Flax, per cent. of crop sowed........ 72 52 % 


THE KICK OF THE ELEVATORS, 


The Buffalo aud New York elevator combinations both 
claim that they cannot afford to discharge and load grain 
cargoes at the price fixed, that they will have to go out 
of business, and that such action will ruin the canals 
while diverting the entire business away from the canal 
terminal cities. The picture that they draw of the re- 
sults of legislative interference with monopoly greed and 
extortion, is distressing; it is harrowing, or would be if it 
were not so old, so bald from age, so monotonous and so 
wearisome. The public has heard it ever since it was 
proposed to regulate by law the corporations created by 
law, doing business under the protection of law, and ex- 
ercising corporate rights granted by the public. The 
same clamorous protest came up from the railroads when 
the legislatures of the various states first began to inquire 
into their charges and other practices, and to enact statutes 
for their supervision. They threatened to ‘“‘stop business,” 
but they have never stopped, except when strikes or snow 
blockades compelled them to stop. The Chicago Gas 
Trust declares that it cannot afford to, and will not, fur- 
nish gas for a dollar a thousand. All monopolies, when 
they first feel the hand of the law cry out against its 
heaviness, oppression and cruelty. 

But they do not go out of business in accordance with 
their menaces. They first try to resist the law, until the 
courts enforce its mandates. They then try to evade its 
provisions till they are caught at it, and compelled to de- 
sist. They then seek to compromise, and that is their 
best policy, for compromises are often effected, at least 
temporarily, until better understandings are reached. 
But, in the end, the law is obeyed; and then the rebellious 
monopolies find that their resistance has cost them more 
than it came to, and that they would have been better off 
without the tremendous expense in money, in popular 
hostility, and in still more restrictive measures, that their 
revolts had invoked.—Chicago Hoening Journal. 
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Market Reports. 


The Chicago Board of Trade is a private corporation 
and is not under any public duty or obligation to admit 
persons not members upon its exchange to report prices. 
It is no part of the corporate business of a telegraph com- 
pany which it is obliged to perform for the public, to col- 
lect market reports.—WHetropolitan Grain and Stock Ha- 
change vs. Chicago Board of Trade and Mutual Union 
Telegraph Company, U.S. Circuit Court, N. D. Ittinots. 


Bill of Lading. 


A stipulation in a bill of lading which provides that in 
case of loss or damage to goods, or non-delivery thereof, 
the carrier shall not be liable for more than their invoice 
or cost value, is valid and binding upon the parties, and 
this, too, without regard to their value at the time of the 
loss or damage, or their value in the market to which 
they were in transit, and notwithstanding a jury has 
found that the carrier’s vessel was not in proper condition 
to undertake the carriage.—Sherman vs. Inman Steam- 
ship Uo. Sup. Ct., N. Y. 


Common Carrier. 


Common carriers cannot insist upon unusual or unreas- 
onable conditions before receiving freight. A condition 
that goods carried shall be liable for ‘‘arrearages of 
freight due on other goods of the same consignee or 
owner,” is not unreasonable where the consignee is actually 
indebted for such arrearages. The fact that one has been 
in the habit of shipping goods under such conditions does 
not in itself make goods shipped to him under similar 
receipts liable for arrearages. Where a consignor has no 
special authority to make such an agreement, a consignee 
who has not himself assented to itis not bound.—&irk- 
man vs. Philadelphia & Reading Ratiroad Company. 


Common Carrier and Delivery. 


Common carriers deliver property at their peril, for if 
delivery be to the wrong person they will be responsible 
to the right owner. It is their duty, therefore, in all 
cases, to be diligent in their efforts to secure a delivery 
to the person entitled, and they will be protected in re- 
fusing delivery until resonable evidence is furnished them 
that the party claiming is the party entitled, so long as 
they act in good faith and solely with a view to a proper 
delivery. But it is their duty in all cases to be diligent 
in their efforts to secure a delivery to the person entitled. 
—Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company vs. Pumphrey, Su- 
preme Court of Maryland. s 


Bill of Lading. 


Where the general owner of goods, on shipping them 
to a consignee for sale, obtains from the carrier original 
and duplicate bills of lading and transmits the original 
bill to the consignee and transfers the duplicates to a 
bank, which on the faith thereof discounts a draft drawn 
on the consignee, the bank acquires a title to the proper- 
ty described io the bill of lading to the extent of the draft 
discounted by it paramount to the claim of the consignee, 
having knowledge before parting with value on the faith 
of the consignment of the transfer to the bank. So held 
by the New York Court of Appeals in the case of the 
First National Bank of Batavia vs. Kge et al., reported in 
the Central Reporter. 


Bill of Lading—Draft—Discount. 


Where the general owner of goods, on shipping them 
to a consignee for sale, obtains from the carrier original 
and duplicate bills of lading and transmits the original 
bill to the consignee and transfers the duplicates to a 
bank, which on the faith thereof discounts a draft drawn 
on the consignee, the bank acquires a title to the property 
described in the bill of lading to the extent of the draft 
discounted by it paramount to the claim of the consignee, 
having knowledge before parting with value on the faith 
of the consignment of the transfer to the bank. So held 
by the New York Court of Appeals in the case of: the 
First National Bank of Batavia vs. Ege et al., reported 
in the Central Reporter. 


Common Carrier. 


A railroad company may be compelled by mandamus 
on behalf of the people, represented by their attorney- 
general to furnish every requisite facility for carrying 
passengers and freight, and to carry both in such manner 
and at such times as the public needs may require. This 
remedy of the state by mandamus is not affected by the 
fact that injured individuals have their remedy by action 
for damages occasioned by the failure of the carrier to per- 
form its public duty, and may be resorted to whenever 
there is a general partial suspension of the duty of re- 
ceiving and transporting freight, affecting large numbers 
of people.—People vs. New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany, Supreme Court of New York. 
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WATER TRANSPORTATION. 


Water transportation, while largely neglected in inte- 
rior districts, continues to increase largely on the borders 
of the country. The progress msde in the lake commerce 
of the lake cities has been phenomenal. The receipts of 
flour, wheat, corn, oats, barley and rye at the ports of 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo and 
Duluth for 1885 were 239,304,618 bushels. In 1886 they 
aggregated 253,607,658 bushels, and in 1887, 249,093 748 
bushels. Shipments were in 1885, 203,431,671 bushels; 
in 1886, 210,805,663 bushels, and in 1887, 171,172,62 
bushels. The value of articles imported at Buffalo by 
canal in 1885 was $19,435,053, and in 1887 was $380,617,- 
728. The value of exports for the former year was 28, 
153,110, and for the latter $39,191,827. The aggregate 
receipts of flour and grain at Buffalo by lake was 64,- 
829,280 bushels in 1885, 95,425,790 bushels in 1886, and 
104,737,710 bushels in 1887, The records of this port 


extending back for fifty-two years show a steady increase 
from 1,239,351 bushels in 1836 to the above-mentioned 
The comparisons by decades are below; 


Bushels. 
1,239,351 


amount in 1887. 


50,074,648 
104,737,710 

This increase of traffic, however, is not universal, local 
conditions often bringing about a decrease in trade which 
should naturally increase. The following table of value 
of exports from Chicago by lake to Canada for eight 
years illustrates this point: 


{BBO oosciaisvgascac AER ay Raa GEOR RC BOO CDIETO 
ERED Nar ph oie eae ee Ae Scan SE at 2/883,238 
8,973,884 


3,198,850 
2,493,207 
1,531,359 
2,102,336 
1,589,802 
—Hinancial Critic. 


PROHIBITING CORNERS, 


So the Chicago Board of Trade have concluded, by a 
large majority, to abolish the rule prohibiting ‘‘corners.” 
A local paper has this to say about it: 

“The action is significant, for the reason that a corner 
in May corn has been among the possibilities, while a 
corner inJuly wheat might also occur without surprising 
anybody. The rule was passed when corners on the 
Board in one thing or another were frequent. The 
amendment, however, is the result of a long and unpopu- 
lar reign by the big short sellers, who have depressed 
prices continually and gobbled the carrying charges each 
month. The majority of the Board now plainly want to 
see somebody get the better of these old time bears, and 
this revocation of the corner rule is to remove all the ob- 
stacles in the way of their success.” 

3ut the truth may as well be told. ‘‘Rules,” whether 
by Boards of Trade or State Legislatures, prohibiting 
corners, or any other modern speculative methods, either 
in grain, stocks or anything else, are about as effective as 
the Pope’s famous bull against the comet.—NVew York 
Produce Huchange Reporter. 


To POULTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual is a neat -ittle 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
poultry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penny. ‘The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CoO., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


WANTED. 
Situation in grain elevator by a sober, industrious 
man of four years’ experience. Address, 
L. B. Hovan, Lenox, Ia. 


WANTED. 


Situation. Have had eight years’ experience in grain 
business, and three years as secretary of large elevator. 
No objection to locality. Address 

J. W. Briaman, Louisville, Ky. 


: for Sale. 


FOR SALE. 
New elevajor at Oakdale, Neb. Good coal trade in 


connection. For particulars address 
Lock Box 86, «‘remont, Neb. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


A handy-sized new elevator with good lumber and coal 
trade attached. Excellent grain country. Good oppor- 
tunity. Apply to 

Box 55, Lincoln, Neb. 


FOR SALE. 

Two Cutler Steam Grain Driers (largest size), very lit- 
tle used and in good condition. Suitable for drying either 
grainor meal. Address 

Iowa Exrvaror Co., Peoria, Il. 
FOR SALE. 

Elevator in good corn and oat country. 
000 bushels; crib room, 80,000 bushels, 
selling. Address for full particulars 

Burke & Grauam, Kirkman, Iowa. 


Capacity, 10,- 
Good reasons for 


FOR SALE. 


Six good grain points with 1-horse power elevator, 
warehouses, offices, scales and eribs, everything complete 
and in good running order. Honorable competition. For 
further particulars address 

Curnes & Moors, Panora, Iowa. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY DESIRABLE OPPOR- 
TUNITY. 


A man with $25,000 or more capital can buy a half- 
interest in au established, paying grain business, elevators 
located with the best shipping facllities in the Western 
states, on roads leading to Chicago, Milwaukee, Peoria, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis and the Eastern markets on through 
billing. The owner has a large and growing trade, and 
wishes more capital for further development. Please ad- 
dress communications to 

Room 77, Board of Trade, Chicago, Il. 


Grain Commission Cards, 
A. J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 
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AND 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Line of N. P. BR. R, 


J. L. COOK, 
Flour’, Grain 2 Provision Broker, 


GA. 


<JO> REYNOLDS. 
FOSS, STRONC & CO., 


Commission /Nerehants 


The Rookery Building, 
CHICACO. 


W. P. CHASE, 
Commission [Perchant 


N 
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8. D. FOSS. E, B. STRONG. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 


Office, No.3 Moulton St., PORTLAND, MAINE, 


J. W. BOOTH & SONS, 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 


(RAIN GOMMISSION MERCHANTS 


OFFICE, ROOM No. 6 MITCHELL BUILDING, 
2io & 212 N. Third St., - §T. LOUIS. 
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Grain Commission Cards, 


Kstablished 1864, 


MARTIN D. STEVERS. M. D. F. STEVERS. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS & CO., 
Commission (Nerehants, 


218 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Grain and Provisions for Future Delivery Bonght and Sold on 
Margins. Liberal Advances on Consignments. We make 
a Specialty of Selling by Sample. 


Barley, Wheat, orn, Oats, Rye, Fiax and Timothy Seed. 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. / 


REOMOND CLEARY COMMISSION CO., 


CAPITAL $200,000 


(REDMOND CLEARY, - - . PRESIDENT. 
OF FIVERS:) DANIEL P. BYRNE,” - VICE-PRESIDENT. 
(THATCHER @. CONANT SECRETARY. 


GRAIN, HAY and PROVISIONS, 


Room 317 Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, MO. ~ 
WE ARE REPRESENTED 
In Western Iowa by J. W. Cuacg, Red Oak, Iowa. 


In Nebraska by W. H. AxtTarer at Lincoln, Neb.; and 
In Missouri, Illinois and Kansas by B. Inman. 


MCELVEEN Bros. COMPANY, 


Commission and Manufacturers’ Agents, 


FLOUR, GRAIN, HAY, BRAN, PEARL GRITS, 


MEAL AND PROVISIONS, 


Jacksonville, Fla. Savannah, Ga. 
Charleston, S.C. Brunswick, Ga. 
Liberal advancements made on consignments to Jacksonville, Fla. 
REFERENCES, Bank of Jacksonville, Jacksonville, Fla. 


FRANKLIN Epson. FRANKLIN Epson, JR. 


FRANKLIN EDSON & 60,, 


Grain and Flour, 


435 Produce Exchange NEW YORK CITY. 


Special Attention to Consignment and Cption Business. 


J. N. HOLLOWAY & CO., Limited, 


a) 00 I) SS Se LS 


Grain and Mill Feed 


Room 14, Commercial Exchange, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


WESTERN GRAIN If8 CAR LOTS. 


Choice Yellow and White Corn, Mixed and White Oats, aud 
ape Red Winter Milling Wheat for sale in car lots to suit pur- 
chasers, 

Grain loaded at my country elevators and shipped directly 
through to points in the East and Southeast. 


ELEVATORS AT 
ILLIOPOLIS, ILLINOIS. cohen ILLINOIS. 
LANESVILLE, sb CURRAN, x 
BUFFALO, as BATES, bd 
DAWSON, eS LOAMI, st 
CANTRALL, MY LOCKE, s P 


Address all bata Taha to main office in First National Bank 
building, Springfield, Ill. 
EK. R. ULRICH. 


— et WAIN TE D#®— 


AN AGENCY FOR THE SALE OF 


American Kiln Dried Corn Meal 


In the maritime provinces of Canada. 


We shall be pleased to correspond with any miller centrally situated, ~ 


having access to cheap corn and lowest through-rates via Boston and 
@rand Trunk R. R. of Canada, and its connections. 


J. A. CHIPMAN & CO., — 


FLOUR COMMISSION, 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA. 
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Grain Commission Cards, | Grain Commission Cards, 


Grain Commission Cards. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. Cuas. A. WEARE, pep dente Joun L. Fyrre, Secretary. LEMAN BARTLETY, 0. Z. BARTLETT. 
Se Portus B. WARE, Traasurer, 
L. EVERINCHAM & Co., mecaslisneaGauncrz eter en L; BARTLETT & SON, 
Commission Merchants, WEARE COMMISSION CO., Grain and Produce Commission Merchants. 
200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, GRAIN, SEED AND PROVISION 
. ee ee am COMMISSION MERCHANTS, BARLEY a Specialty. 
patents a tpatntte” We teed Sat eyo arans ate fatng | 193 SOUND Water Stree oo CHicege, 11h foam 23, Chamber of Commerce Bl'g, Milwaukee, Wis. 


the Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, on Margins, a Specialty. Represented by WOOD BROS at Union Stock Yards. 
Special letters indicating the course of Markets and our reliable and 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Malsters and Millers, 
pS I a NS Le EO ES 
exhaustive Crop Reports sent free upon request. 


Cc. W. BAIRD, FRANK WEST: 


CENTRAL ELEVATOR Co., BAIRD & WEST, J.R. RYAN & CO., 
Commission Merchants, BROKERS, | ommission> Merchants 


BIRMINCHAM, ALA. Grain, Flour Mill Feed and 
ee AND DEALERS IN 


General Merchandise, 
GRAIN, FLOUR, FEED, HAY, ETC. 


BULK GRAIN, PROVISIONS & PRODUCE. |a12 serrerson avenue, 
rer ery BEE 62 & 64 East Maryland St., 


aS, MICHIGAN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
INTERIOR SHIPPERS 
R eee ee oie power INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


Will find it to their interest to address us. C. L. Shipments of DETROL tT, MICHIGAN. 
Produce a Specialty. 
F. H. PEAVEY & CO., 
* GRAIN :; 


Rooms 61, 62 and 63 Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ee 
Established 1865, Incorporated 1886. 


J- A. DEWEY, 


SCHWARTZ BROS. COMMISSION C0., Successor to SMITH & DEWEY, 


1601, 1608 & 1605 Worth Broadway, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 4, Williamson Block, 


beneral Commission Merchants 


GRAIN AKD FLOUR.—BARLEY A SPECIALTY. DULUTH, - - - - - MINNESOTA. 


Large Receivers and Shippers of Grain and Flax Seed. 


Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


Liberal cash advances made on consignments. 


Wannan R. BUCKLEY. THos. J. PURSLEY. J.d. BLACKMAN. J. 8S. BLackMAN. @. W. GARDINER. 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


—— AND DEALERS IN 


~ BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO., 


J.J. BLACKMAN & CO. 
Commission Merchants 


Commission Merchants, 


PEORIA, ILL. FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 


Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Merchants’ and Third Natlonal Banks, 
REFERENCES: { PHILADELPHIA 


REFERENCES: 
First National Bank of Peoria, 1. | GR HAY, 
ommerc. at’l Bank of Peoria, 

And Mercantile Agencies. | SEEDS 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS, AND SCREENINGS, 


37 Water Street, - = - NEW YORK. 
Special attention given to Selling Grain by Sample. =| bh Ee Ca a ae a oe 


J. HAMPDEN SLATER, NORMAN & STONE, 


GEO. A. WAGGAMAN, 
Grain and Provision Broker, 


11 Main St., Houston, Texas. 


REFERENCES : 

John Jackson, (President St. Louis Grain Elevator Co.,) St. Louis, 
Breedlove Smith (Vice President Gomilla-Francis Mercantile 
Co.,) New Orleans. James Jackson, (Jackson & tod 

patrick,) New Cranes We D. Cleveland & Co. 


lseneral Merchandise Hroker,| Commission Merchants, 


Flour, Grain, Provisions, GRAIN, FLOUR, BROOM CON 
NO. 61 SYCAMORE ST. - PETERSBURG, VA. 


BALTIMORE, - - MARYLAND. 
REFERENCE :—Merchants National Bank, 


REFERENCES: Hinton & Dunn, Bankers; Petersburg Savings 
and Insurance Co.; National Bank of Petersburg, and General 
Jobbing Trade. 


C. H. SIMPSON, L. L. BASS 


SIMPSON, BASS & CO., 
GOMEDM too len: 
Nos, 1205 & 1207 Cary St., RICHMOND, VA. 
LAWRENCE, - - = MASS. 


par LADLTIIES : 
alee REFERENCES: 


GRAIN, FLOUR and HAY. | Pacific National Bank, - LAWRENCE, MASS 


ESTABLISHED 1871- 


J. d. STANLEY & SONS, 
GOUNTRY PRODUCE : 


Commission Merchants, 


BUTTER, EGGS AND BEANS A SPECIALTY, 


a ae = sl 2 


PROPRIETOR, 
EXCELSIOR ROLLER FLOUR s® MEAL MILLS. 


WHOLESALE COMMISSION, 


CRAIN, FLOUR AND PROVISIONS, 
See ponte and Consignments Solicited. 


iberal Advances on Shipments. 


EES eG Sa Sst Macc «2 FC oN MAN a er ZC A AR aC a= GEORGIA. 


HANCOCK <«& CoO., 
Shipping «4 Commission Merchants, 


PHILADELPHIA: {135 South Second St. 


PEORIA, ILL., NEW YORK, 
11 and 13 Chamber of Commerce. | 432 Produce Exchange. 


Ia=> We are making a specialty of Milling Wheat, suitable for Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York Milling 
: Trade, and cordially invite correspondence or interviews with Millers and Eastern Dealers. 

1=3- Western Consignments to our New York and Philadelphia Houses solicited. Thesame will be handled with care 
and promptness. 
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a OHNSON ce. FI. Lp, ‘OSGOOD” 


U. 8. STANDARD 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Vigassee: 


SEPARATO 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Running, anit 
Large in Cae eee Perfect in ahd Lot eae with GREAT 


NGTH and DURA 


hines hi: J. ADOPTED 7 INDORSED b f th 
These machines My ee isant moniomia mean oe A SPECIAUTS: 
MADE IN DIFFERENT SIZES TO SUIT DIFFERENT REQUIREMENTS. CAPACITY. PLATFORM. PRICE. 


S d for circular with testimonials and pri 
2500 Ibs. 3x3” ft. 50.00 
~ JOHNSON & FIELD, -- RACINE, WIS. | 3500 Ibs. 3x4 fide spans 


75.00 


"RICHMOND CITY MILL WORK FREIGHT PAID. 


EVERY SCALE FULLY WARRANTED. 
Special prices for later sizes on application. 
Illustrated Price List Free. 


Osco0d & THOMPSON, 


BINCHAMTON, N.Y. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE’ MILLS 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST MADE! 


tl vu 


CHAIN 
BELTING 


DETACHABLE in every Link. 
Especially Designed for 


a oat | Zt 


(a Write for Description and Prices._gey 


Howe's Clallese Sample E.veloe, GEO. L. JARRETT, 


Elevators, 
Conveyors, 
_ Manufacturer and Dealer Me 
CHEap, SIMPLE, | TS ABSOLUTELY SECURE Les ___Ete.,Ete 
GRAIN, SEEDS, 


NEAT AND SECURE. 


EASILY OPENED, 
Filled and Closed. 


Un ane other Sample Envelopes, this has its Loop or Fastening A, secured to Envelope, and is in 


“snow secomac orexco |HLEV ATOR 


| Eye WHEN PASSING MACHINERY, iP i i 
i THROUGH -~THE-MAILS. ENGINES AND BOILERS, fal 4 TAN BARK, BOXES, 


PULLEYS, SHAFTING, GEARS, = BARRELS, "ETC. 


Also manufacturers of the Gregory Grain, Seed and 
PIPE FITTINGS, BRASS Goons, Etc. Fruit Dryer; Meal and Flour Purlfier. 


EAR CORN, MALT, 
COTTON SEED, COAL, 
STONE, CLAY, 
PAPER PULP, 


no way likely to become lost, broken or bent out of sha 6; but Js always ready for use. It is the 

y, “a ast and Most C omplete Package for sending oceania on the Tiarkee a: OFFICE and STORE: Before Placing nop Pe r 
NET PRICE 1.15 T-.- No. 0-1 oz For Rice, Seed, Spices, : Send for Illustrated 1887 Cata- 

Ete., 50e per 100, $4.00 per 1,000; No. 1—2 oz._Kor Coffee, Grain, Flour, Pho- | 307, 309 & 311! E. First St. logue and Prices. - 

tozraphs. Ete. o— ee 85, 00 per 1,000; No. ee oz.— Kor Malt, wiours ADDRESS 

7rain ominy, ite ., c per 100, 67.50 per 1,000; No, 3—6 oz.—¥or Flour WoRkKss : 

yolk a Let es eoeepace Ete., 61. 25 per 100, 810.50 per 1,000; No, 48 o7. i il il E. Wal THE JEFFREY MFG. CO.., 

rain a Jetton or Yarn samples, $1.65 per 190, $14.00 perl 7000 bi) § 
NET CASH. On orders of less than $5, please Sone: Postal Note, 1 or eeoat stamps with order 2, a & 6 a alnut St. 123 W, STATE ST., COLUMBUS, 0. 
Bille of $5 or more, payable in Postal or Express Money Order, or New York, or Chicago Exchange. Des Moines, Ia. BOGERS & CO., Agents, 107 Liberty St, NBW YORK. 


We can pay no Discounts or Exchanges. SO a TE re ae eng oer GT 9 
&2~ On orders for 1,000 or more we will print cards on Envelope, rrez, if copy and request is in- — t k 2 Tr] ex - 7 

closed with order. On lots of less than 1 ,000, 75 cents extra charged if printing is desired. P. S,—Par- Orme Iinhs ~ 

ties desiring envelopes sent by mail, must send postage with order at the rate of 12 cents for No, 0, 22 Tn ci oa Elan ae 

cents for No. 1, 35c for No. 2, 50c for No. 3 3, and 75c for No. 4, per 100 envelopes. Address: 


Si tines te, _— eb eer oe | BEE LOR ORo= laa 


vig bat ie YOU DO THAT? 


wing os mirror 


These Powers are 


Built Especially for Elevators ! 


There has been a long-felt want for a igen 
and cheap Power in the Elevator line, and man 
years of experience in the manufacture of HORSE 
POWERS enables us to produce a Power which is 
conceded by all to be the best for this purpose. 

We make two styles—Adjustable lsvataen and 

Stationary. 


It Requires No Attention. 
It has a Perfect Governor which makes 
the Motion as Steady as 


7 The Best in the World. 


6 ae oe 
“ald Send for Sample and Price List. 
ADDRESS : 

4S. C. H WE, 652 14th Ave , 
DETROIT, MICH. 


P. S.—Copy of new law and ruling 
elating to printing on sample pack- 
ges mailed FREE on application. 


| E 14 
wears a hat buys. Every mer- 
chant buys a dozen or more for 

ads hang rers. ad ery dram- 

at ha e fan Was 


pply ito ret tail. Price es 
we 50; gross $9, sell for 


uy 
ps Me Sa ample 10 Z 15 for $1, nell fo r 
$14.40 os $75, sell for $172.80. Ad 


Ww. vis KENWORTHY. 115 Lafiin 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


SU BSC is Be re 
an Engine. 


“Ohe y.| marie Jdleytor ait Grain Grude,” Write for Ginoalar and Price List. ’ 
Ore ya ee eae On MORTON MANUFACTURING CO., - ROMEO, MICH, 


‘ Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chieage. 
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BARTARI G LEAS MPG, 00, 


Moline, Illinois. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


COMPLETE ELEVATOR OUTFITS. 


m2; lOR+CORN? SHELLGR. 


:| BARNARD’S 


BARNARD’S |: 
Dustless Three Sieve |: New Horizontal 


4 | } JARNARO § | i iy Wi 1 Wel hi . ” , { * ‘4 | 
NY ee ee ' cx s\n | | SMUTTER 


rinse gs 
Sate ue : ees 


| SCOURER. 


Especially adapted 
for Warehouse 
Purposes. 


—AN D— 


WAREHOUSE | 
SEPARATOR | 


ees} BARNARD'S beet 


Improved Double Screen Dustless Corn Cleaner w Shaker. 
FULL LINE SPROCKET WHEEL PA’T’SERNS. 


peng, pane Hangers, Boxes, Link Belting, Elevator Buckets, Iron Elevator 
“ - ~ Boots, Dump Irons, Belting. - ~ as a ee 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. Co., MOLINE, ILL. 


J. F. PAYNE, Sales Agent for Indiana, | R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, Sales Agent, 
79 W. Washington St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND.| 1404 West 11th St. - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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METCALF, MACDONALD & CO. CHARTER GAS ENGINE. 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Builders of Grain Elevators, 


Office, 125 & 127 Ontario St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFER TOs 


The ONLY ONE that 


Makes Its Own Gas from Gasoline, 


So it is !ndependent of Gas Works and 
Machines. 


Furnishes Power at cost of about one cent per 
hour to each indicated H. P. For Grain plete es 
and all other purposes itis UNEQUALED 


Send for Circulars and nosedive 


WILLIAMS & ORTON MFG, 60, 


GEO. B. REEVE, Traffic Manager of the Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway....... CHICAGO, ILL. 

W. Pi HARVEY. & CO) ine ese cece seenns cmeamseneesninvcsie! Saeeaseeiessvessnteseme “ % 400 Locust St., STERLING, ILL... 
E. LEE HEIDENREICH, J. A. DYBLIE, ; " 

FORMERLY WiTH J. A. MCLENNAN. Cu’r Enc’r Cuicaco A. L. & P. Co. WIRE ROPE TRANSMISSIONS, PORTABLE 


E. LEE HEIDENREICH & CO., MILLS, PULLEYS, SHAFTING, HANGERS, 


GEARING, ETC., ETC. 
CONSULTING ENCINEER® 


Telephone 823. Office: 101 ‘Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. THE PORTER-HAMILTON. 


Estimates and Outlines of Manufacturing Beribucnments: Motive Power Plants, Examinations, 
Reports and Repairs of Storage, and Warehouses, Experts in Heavy Stuctures and Foundations. 


Ti ENA ane caren, | THE: MCCORMICK 


Specially adapted for Elevators and Mllls, or those 


hat have much — in E L E X I B L E 
ja MY 


GRAIN SPOUT 


TRIMMING CARS. 


PATENTED: 
July 6, 1878, 
March 18, 1879. 


The Most Satisfactory Engine in America for Heavy Continuous Work. Simple and Economical. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


WA Ram TOD &CO., - Youngstown, Ohio. 
DODGE WOOD SPLIT 


With this Spout 


This new and splendid device for cleaning and sep- | YOU Can load a car 
arating foul seeds and dirt from wheat is acknowl- j ; 
edged by all that have used them tc be the best ma- without shoveling, 
chine on the market for the purpose. It is simple in | and it is the best 
its construction, and any ordinary man can operate | 
them. They will clean from 400 to 600 bushels per | Spout for general 
hour, and we can furnish them to clean 1200 bushels : if 
er none They take less than 14-horse power to run | Use in the market. 
them. ® guarantee each machine as represented. : 

Write for particulars and prices. Will work well in 


J.L. OWENS MFG.CO., - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | any kind of an 
DUS Gwe aE Hoan ae yo ge Seimei | MNO Vatorsandsisides 


THE LOTZ PATENT signed expressly 


GRAIN SHOVELING | sere oe ie 


fall f bin. 
MACHINE some 


LIGHTEST, STRONGEST, BEST. 
WE CARRY AN IMMENSE STOCK OF THEM, ALSO 


STEAM ENGINES AnD BOILERS 


PUMPS, HEATERS, INJECTORS, BRASS GOODS, BELTING AND SUPPLIES, 
FOR UNLOADING CARS. Send for Prices. 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, wy \\. M. MORSE & CO., - - - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Bathe H. SANDMEYER & CO., Stephen Parry. James Deal. ' E. B. Freeman 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS for the UNITED STATES PHORIA, Be arp ees 
(8~"Send for descriptive circular. EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS. 


eden Pend Fe PARRY, DEAL & CO., 


eee ALL WROUGHT 
rRON. | ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS & BUILDERS 


nen aNVENOR 


(Alvis WM ILLER.E 


” e rh = q Ss 

Goo: BAS eee bhatt ores 

S see Ei g S ep eS SEL AS 

cs ¢s9s as oO SaaAawao , j 

es - & oO 

Seu SE Series ss of sss | 
rae ~ (7) So o = fo 

Lata =e S a Ss = Simon 
oS = n 7) <7) a rar) 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. PHORIA, a 5 7 ES ILOLINOoIds. << 


BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 48 & 50 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ROPER’S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 


Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engin Engines..........0-+-+: Price, $3 50 
Hand-Book of the Locomotive............ cccesceceeee seve Co 2 50 
Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines...........+-- ee 2 00 
Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler....... cc... ecceceeeees id 2 00 
Exngineer’s Handy-Book. .. 1.0.0.0... cc ccccccccceceececeerees ae 3 50 
Questions and Answers for Engineers ..... ....++..0+000- of 3 00 
Care and Management of Steam Boilers .............+.- es 2 00 
Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers............. se 2 00 
The Young Engineer’s Own Book.........++++s005 22-008 a6 3 00 
These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and SS : . 
Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide : ’ 
himself with a fall set. ‘They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, ana they | (gi Gaccen mm wos Yen ISSURD BY A ROOFING COMPANY. $ CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MITCHELL BROS, CO. 184 Dearborn St, cHicaGo,| —0ITUgated Inn Siding for Grain Elevators a Specialty, 
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M. F, SEELEY. J. 8. SEELEY. C. R. DELAMATYR. DI G KGY DU STLEGSS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR.|GRAIN AND FLAX SEPARATOR 


This Separator is our latest and most perfect, and guaranteed to be the superior of any now on 
qd the market. his machine, as can be seen by the cut, is not a warehouse fanning mill with ore 
N) patent attachment, but is a Dustless Separator, made for the express purpose of thoroughly cleaniny 

) Y . 


and separating all kinds of grain in large quantities; itsconstruction is such that the working ma 
FREMONT, NEB chinery and weight is all within the parts or anchors. 
. ee 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 


Stands at the head for Convenience and 
Economy of Operation. 


y 
Plans, Specifications y 
AND ESTIMATES. WY 
Also furnish all kinds of Machin- : 
ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shél- % 
lers, Belts and Buckets, etc., etc. 


We sell dumps licensed under the patents 
controlled by J. M. Harper. 

We build Elevators in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 


(@§" With our experience, we can 
save you on these items more than 
cost of Plans. Correspond with us 
and save costly mistakes. 


Elevator : Mill Supplies) ? 2 ——=a se 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 051 og. 


BELTING é 


> WE CLAIM FOR IT SUPERIORITY a 
7 = over everything of the kind made, in simpleness, durability, saving of power, capacity and cost of con- 
Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Etc. struction. Lis height will accommodate any number of epene from lifterent apla Mies ore 
ES ‘ machine. They have a capacity from ‘0 ushels per hour, e also control exclusively the 
Erfcon:Clopanaa a Quaity heiress manufacture of the pelairesed Dickey Giant, End and Side Shake, Warehouse Mills, that have attained 


THE GASE MFG. GO., Columbus, Os TicKEY MANUFACTURING CO. osSBeP*su, RICIE, WISCONSIN 


THE ANGLE SIEVE GRAIN-SEPARATOR 3. "= 


: (D. T. Weed and H. A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) = 


CHAMPION of the WORLD. 


__ Everybody is astonished to see the work fe 
it does. We challenge competition, for 
general cleaning purposes. Wer CAN and 
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rack SCALES. 
Before purchasing, send 


ROA 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, See : 


SSS Address the Manufacturer, === 


: a Price List Stand- 
ATENTEES, } L a n a rk 5 Carro | | Co., | | | ® SHOWING ANGI Ui oe Reales CEE EO SEMA 
Fully Warranted.—All sizes 


BROS E*RENCH ESURR MILLS. made, 
eee ne 
ELLER 09 stetteeet Jones of Binghamton 
94 & 96 Wendell St., Chicago. A « 


<i 


\o] 
aS 
=| 
td 
mie 
mr 
~H/ 
“a Ly 
ee 
Le} 
g) 
| 

4 

5 


OWING ANGLE SIEVE~ 


Machineny send for our 
descriptive catalogue, . 
describing the many Binghamton, N. Y. 


kinds and sizes of the 


eee 
Mills we make, adapted 

to all kinds of work, viz. : 

Se ae ONES chemi- 

cals, paints, dye stuffs, 

foundry facings, etc. STA N DA R D 


Remember our Mills 
areguaranteed to prove | AWARDED ETI RST PREMIUM 
48 represented. Send | AT THE WORLD'S EXPOSITION, New Orleans 
auijj7 for circular and be con- our Oc Id Medals. aon ot her pee makes 
peting). rack Scales, ED cales, atform 
Sauail. They have no | Seales, ote. Important patented IMPROVEMENTS: 


[ZZ 


HALLOCK CHANDLER-CO.CHI, . 


| I ’ For circulars, terms an 
MANUFACTURERS OF SPECIALTIES FOR Offic , 20 South road Street, Piiladelphie Po BEST VALUE for YOUR MONEY. full renars, ee 


MILLS AND ELEVATORS, &e 


N 


BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO,N.Y. 


GARRY IRON ROOFING COMPANY. 


The Largest Manufacturers of IRON ROOFING in the World. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of IRON ORE PAIN 
Tron Roofing and Cement, 
152 To 158 Merwin Sr., 
Cleveland, O. 


mi, 
8, Fire-proof Doors, Shu = ‘ll ui) Send for Circular and Price 
ters, etc., etc. lia i it P Liat Ma. 72 


Elevator Cups, Spiral Steel } 
Conveyor, Cast Iron Eleva- 
tor Boots. Turn Heads, 


Swivel Spouts, Dyblie { 
Power Shovel, | 


——AND DEALERS IN. 
™PULLEYS, SHAFTING, &C:, COTTON 
y RUBBER AND LEATHER BELTING, 
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re | WILCOX CO. 
° “SALEM / THE 66 SALEM” THE BABCOCK & CO., 


SM ee Is the original round cornered elevator Water Tube Steam Boilers. 
bucket, and its shape is broadly covered 107 Hope St,, Glacgow. 30Cortlandt St., N.Y 
by a FOUNDATION PATENT. Hi care: ' nomena 
All buckets of the same shape, though produced a ee ot: ab 
by a different process, trespass upon our fr 65 Olive St. 
rights and render dealers and users | PHIVADE LA’ 
as well as manufacturers liable | 32 N. 5th Sr. 
J PITTSBURGH, 
for damages. 64 Lewis Bilas. 
AVOID INFRINGEMENTS. CHICAGO: 5. 
All legitimate ‘‘Salem’’ buckets are aoa CNC ES ar: \ 


Disiniy-marked witeshe word NEW ORLEANS, 67 Carondelet 
664 95 V8, 0 Piast 
oF A A | SAN FRANCISCO, 561 Mission St. 
Goes A. Tus s HAVANA, 50 San Ignacio. i 


W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Mfrs., Salem, Ohio. | —“C2“ to nearest OMice for Cireul»r. 


THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, “BUCK EYE” 


| 
18, 


=: 
| as 
| ==Vo- 
io 
ir 


4 


| 
i 


General Agents, CHICAGO. CORN and COB MILL, : — Set rf 
TMI pane ater REVERSIBLE iy “CHICAGO. 
THE SCIENTIFIC GRINDING MILL.)t, ee gs Mees 
ee —THE-— J Whee/s 


BURRSTONES iy | tis he 
FOR CORN. aN ES 
Also Paint Mills 


Z BEST MILL 


Yj — WRITE — 
_ \ —-0N-— W. R. EYNON & CO., - Agents, 
\;\ Cleveland, Ohio, 
mms | ‘ EARTEx AND GET BEST CASH PRICES. 


FOR GRINDING 


= Ear com, shelied| ROPER’S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 


= aE talib aeane: Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engines................ Price, $3 50 
Eo geaeameeentTTTTI/9 2 Hand-Book of the Locomotive. .........0. cccesecesecs sere & 2 50 
' y Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines.............. % 2 00 
= Grinding Plates a| Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler....... ...+......0e000+ “ 2 00 

ae loherd Engineer’s Handy-Book...... Hokgdiasdec Welewanieoes cette 3 50 

special meta! hard a8 | Qywestions and Answers for Engineers ..... .....-..+..--. 3.00 

Steel. Have double| Gare and Management of Steam Boilers ................ % 200 

capacity, as they Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers............. rs 2 00 

The Young Engineer’s Own Book...........+s0008 «+ sees 3 00 

Sharpen Thomeelves These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 

Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 

on bein g reversed. himself with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they 


are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address 


FULLY GUARANTEED. | waxTCHELL BROS. CO., 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. | 


| CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF- 


| Grow!’s.’. Patent.’ Standing. .Seam, 


SKND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


in E*. PARDUE, 


Plain fo=~ Roofing, 
CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER OF ELEVATORS. Cornet siding | 
ALL KINDS OF ELEVATOR MACHINERY Crimped a 


Edge, Ceiling, 
Made of Steel and Charcoal Iron, awarded first medal by |Iiil 
: the New Orleans Exposition. 


FURNISHED TO ORDER. al | 
Oambridge, Ohio. if 


ts I Contract to Build Elevators in all parts of the United States, and farmish ev- 
ery thing from the ground up. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
With my twenty years’ exverience I believe I am able to make you prices that will save you 


money. If you are in need of anything in my line give me a call. oa IME Ridgtecsat ! DICKINS or oor = 
- y ifie : ‘d lichtion sie : z ealers in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Mille To: ue 
Plans and Specifications furnished on application, Correspond3snce Solicited. Address Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. Pe 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. POP CORN. 
Warehouses ¢ 104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. Orricks, 115 KinziE Sr. 
i. FE. PARDUE, = = Box 190, = = Geneva, Neb. 198 60, 202 2 Mee ae 


The Holmes Patent Three-Sided Elevator Buckets, 


From its shape it is impossible for it to clog or carry its contents ; ahead of any Bucket now manufactured, so far as we know. ‘Trusting 
around the second time, which has been in the past a source of trouble | our testimony may aid you personally, as well as the millers throughout 


and annoyance. They can be run on a perpendicular belt and with | the country, we remain, Yours with regard, 

much greater speed tnan any other bucket. The cut shows the manner AMOS 8. STETSON & CO. 
of rastening the smaller buckets, ‘the larger ones, owing to the greater York, Maine, August 15, 1885. 
weight of their contents, it is necessary to secure by lugs or ears on the It is now nearly a year and a half since I placed your patent three- 


inside of the ends or side pieces. These buckets have been inservice for | sided Bucket upon my belts, for elevating grain, meal and saw-dust. I : 
some time and have given excellent satisfaction, so much so that many have used four different kinds of buckets, and-tind that the durability 1 
customers ordering on trial have placed their second and third order. and increased speed at which yours can be run and completely emptiod 
These buckets are made of galvanized iron, and can be furnished at of their contents by the hinge motion in passing over, make them supe- 
Short notice. A sample will be sent by mail upon receipt of 25 cents in | prior to all others, and I shall soon send my order for enough to fit my 


stamps. Millers will fing it to their advantage to use these buckets. mill throughout with them. Yours truly, 
PRICES S. 8S, BRACKETT. 
a : i Greenland, N. H., September 9, 1885. 
For 4-in. Belt, 12 cents each. For 9-in. Belt, 26 cents each. During the past two years I have had the three-sided Elevator 
For 5-in. Belt, 14 cents each. For 10-in. Belt, 30 cents e&ch. Bucket, patented by Joseph A. Holmes, in constant use, for elevating 
ALOT Tia eta Ceiba eneile For 11-in. Belt. 34 cents each. oyster shells, bones, corn, cracked corn, meal and shorts, and not one of 
For 1-in. Belt, 18 cents each. For 12-in, Belt, 40 cents each. them has ever been broken or displaced in any way. ‘They always 
For 8-in. Belt, 22 cents each. Other sizes in proportion. empty freely, without carrying any of the contents around the & 


time, can be run on perpendicular belt at any speed, are cheap and _ 
durable. I have used several other kinds of buckets, but find these / 


= superior in every way to any of them. 
TESTIMONIALS. P FRANK HOLMES, Union Mills, 


South Abington Station, Mass., August 4, 1885. No. Berwick, Me., July 31, 1885. Bey 
Your favor received, and we can say most cheerfully that the Buckets I have tested your Elevator Buckets and cannot find any fault with 
you sold us July, 1884, nave been in daily use since we commenced run- | their working. As I have not had any exverience with other buckets, 1 
ning our mill until the present time. We find them satisfactory in every_| could not say whether they are superior to others or not, but my miller 
respect, and if for no other reason than the fact of their running almost | thinks they are the best he has ever used. Yours truly, 
perpendicular, ‘‘thereby saving much room in a mill.” They are N. CO. KNIGHT. 


Address JOSEPH A. HOLMES, Proprietor, Greenland, N. H. 
Or S. C. FORSAITH & CO., Agents, Manchester, N. H. 


\ 
Mh ; Mention “American Elevator and Grain Trade.” 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


PRADE MARE. We Manufacture and Offer at the 
: es Lowest Prices, consistent with 
the cost of producing goods 
of Superior Quality, 


[Na Ae 
i " 
|, EXC OLVERE 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


FIRE + PROTECTION, 


Sree AND PISTON 
PACKINGS, 


AND 


BLEVATOR BELTINC. 


SHND FOR CATALOGUES “KH” AND “F,” 


THE GUTTA PERCHA AND RUBBER MFG. GO,, (59 and IGl Lake St., Chicago, 


Tur ouo way. For NEWond BEST Way) K NISELY & MILLER. 
ES UNION IRON WORKS, ri Se | 129 & 131 South Clinton St, CHICAGO, 


‘DECATUR, ILL., Slate, Tin and Iron 


Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED R O F E 4 y 
@) S | 


Western Shellers and Cleaners 
Manufacturers of 


CORRUGATED 


IRON 


i 
This cut shows our method of fastening Corrugate For Roojing 
fron te Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising And Siding 


1 ‘ i ID FABRIC ROOFING 
ELASTIC PAINT 


For Iron, Metals, Wood, Felt, Etc. 


3 32” 


k= Elevator Supplies of All Kinds a 
Specialty. A 

We are the Pioneer Elevator Builders of the 
West, and claim priority in the building of 
Cheap Elevators with Increased Conveniences. 


Don’t BUILD until you get our Plans and Prices. 
Write for Catalogue. 


rmeeentt lnenn Tier TT 


eG 


CUTLER ’sS 


STEAM DRYER 


For Meal and Hominy Goods, 


Drying Cylinder made entirely of iron 
he machine has few parts, is not liable to 
etoutoforder. Automaticinits operation 
requiring no attention. 


SEND FoR CIRCULAR. 
CuTrTuLER « Co... 
NORTH WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


——_T Ex E: —_ 


tomatic Adjustment Mill 


a 
Adjustment is Positive and Automatic, utilizing every 
of the nding surfaces. Can be Started or Stopped at 
sleasure, without stopping the power. Is dreseed without 
ng the shaft out of its boxes, or the belt off the pulley. 


Comprises all recent improvements for producing 
. goods at lowest cost. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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ANYONE CAN APPLY IT. 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO. 200 s0.mee sx. CHICAGO. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


GRAIN E ELEVATORS USE PAIGE ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


Our Double and Single Gear Horse Powers 
Have the indorsement of every leading Grain 
Elevator Co. in the Northwest. 


Aso: THE PAIGE PATENT Horse POWERS. 
GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY A SPECIALTY. 


FOR PRICES WRITE 


PAIGE MANUFACTURING CO,, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


Or, G..W. CRANE, 289 Fourth Avenue South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


LINK-BELT MACHINERY GO. Mammoth Elevator Belting 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Link-Belt 


LEVATORS. 


Fo) ec se 


NEVE SLIP, 
NEVER CLOG, 
NEVER FIRE. 


—((( THEY REQUIRE )))— 


LESS POWER 


to operate than any other. 


May be DRIVEN FROM the BOOT when 
desired. 


Just the thing for Small Country Elevators, 


A LINK-BELT CONVEYOR 


requires 25¢ less power to operate than the Screw Conveyor. 


It cleans the trough perfectly. 
Will not mix the grain. 


Link-Belt Machinery Company 
CHICAGO. 


49 Dey St., New York. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


BURR & DODGE, 
123 and 125 N. 5th Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


3 0STON EGELTING COMPANY, 


(Established 1828. Incorporated 1845.) 
ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS OF 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS 


——FOR— 
Mechanical Purposes, 
SALESROOMS: 


rth 4th $t...... 
21 Ea Charles St.. 
L417 Main SEIS: Note cletatsiois csibe abs 
9th and | Washington Ave...... St. Louis, M 
1328 West llth St........... Aaneae City, Mo, 


84 Canal St... 2... se. eee ceecwncnne 
2&4 4 Oalizorni a St.. 
200 Washington Aye. South. . Saunnneapolis 


256 to 260 Devonshire Street, = = = BOSTON. 


| CANTON IRON ROOFINC CO., CANTON, 0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE H. W. SMITH PATENT 


STEEL Ze Corrugated Iron 

| ROOFING. f i» Rogen pad plaie, 

i 2.2.0 8 ‘on Ceiling 

|| Made of genu- and Siding, Crimped 

} inesheet steel m Edge Roofing and 
jp) end calamined [/iMi/i0M Siding, Roof Paint, 
| steel. Roofer’s Paper, Etc. 


Send for Catalogue, Price List, and Samples. 


mao! 
(OMOUS SCA AOI _—— 


Fuxe000 STT} £q pousTa 
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neapolis; POST & CO., Cincinnati; D. P. DEITERICH, Philadelphia; 


HALL RUBBER COMPANY, Boston; RIPLEY & BRONSON, St. Louis. 
\ | II j 


BRANCHES :—GOULD & AUSTIN, Chicago; W. 8. NOTT & CO., Min- 


New York bling & Packing On pat ow, Ne 


MANUFACTURERS or—— 


Patent Steel Conveyors, = 


i 
i 
| 

; | -HERCULES 
TEFL SCOOP | ~ 
} 


Te SEPT. 29"iael | 


aa f STEEL 
Dealers in SCOOPS, : 
Elevator Etc. ‘ 


Buckets. 


ELEVATOR ENGINES, 3 


Upright and Horizontal, Stationary and Semi-Portable. ~ 


ALL SIZES UP TO SIXTEEN HORSE POWER, | 


Dlustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


